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William  L.  Woodfin,  Jr. 


ne  of  the  most 
rewarding  as- 
pects of  my  job  as 
Director  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Department 
of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  is 
having  a  chance  to 
meet  and  to  work 
with  some  of  tMs 
country's  finest 
fish  and  wildlife 
professionals. 
Many  of  these  in- 
dividuals have  dedicated  their  careers  to 
the  conservation  and  protection  of  our 
wildlife  and  natural  resources.  Among 
them  is  U.S.  Fish  and  WildUfe  Service  Di- 
rector Steve  Williams. 

Steve  and  I  first  met  and  worked  to- 
gether in  his  previous  position  as  head  of 
the  Kansas  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Parks.  A  little  over  a  year  ago,  he  took  on 
one  of  this  country's  highest  positions  in 
natural  resources,  overseeing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  nation's  primary  wildlife 
conservation  agency. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportuni- 
ty to  share  with  our  readers  of  Virginia 
Wildlife  a  milestone  for  this  country,  for 
Virginia,  and  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)— the  100-year 
anniversary  of  America's  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System. 

VDGIF  and  USFWS  share  a  com- 
mon goal  of  offering  outdoor  opportuni- 
ties to  the  public  that  include  fishing, 
hunting,  wildlife  watching,  boating,  and 
other  recreational  activities.  Ultimately, 
federal  refuges  and  our  state  wildlife 
management  areas  both  have  been  creat- 
ed to  ensure  that  wild  and  open  spaces 
will  be  enjoyed  by  future  generahons. 
Given  the  importance  of  this  100-year 
celebration,  I  am  pleased  that  Steve  has 
been  able  to  share  a  few  words  with  you. 

William  L.  Woodfin,  ]r. 

Director,  Virginia  Department  of  Geime 

and  Inland  Fisheries 
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Steve  Williams 


|n  March  14, 
1903,  President 
Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt set  aside  Peli- 
can Island  in  Flori- 
da as  the  nation's 
first  Federal  Bird 
Sanctuary.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  his 
legacy,  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge 
System.  Today,  the 
National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  has 
grown  to  more  than  540  wildlife  refuges, 
on  95  million  acres,  located  in  all  50 
states;  many,  within  an  hour's  drive  of  a 
metropolitan  area.  Annually  more  than 
35  million  people  visit  America's  Na- 
ttonal  Wildlife  Refuge  System. 

Virginia  is  home  to  several  of  our 
premiere  refuges  including  the  Chin- 
coteague  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  the 
Great  Dismal  Swamp  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  aiid  Back  Bay  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  just  to  name  a  few.  Another 
refuge,  a  short  drive  from  my  office  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  Mason  Neck  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  which  was  estab- 
lished specifically  for,  and  has  been  in- 
strumental in,  the  recovery  of  the  bald 
eagle. 

National  wildlife  refuges  have  pro- 
vided valuable  habitat,  as  well  as  recre- 
ation and  education.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  school  children  visit  our  nation- 
al wildlife  refuges  to  learn  more  about 
the  natural  world.  Sportsmen  and 
women  come  to  fish  and  hunt,  while 
others  simply  savor  the  solitude  of  these 
special  places. 

I'd  like  to  invite  all  Virginians  to  join 
me  in  "Celebrating  a  Century  of  Conser- 
vation." Make  this  year  the  year  you 
visit  one  of  America's  national  wildlife 
refuges. 

Steven  A.  Williams 

Director 

U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service 
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by  David  Hart 

Drop  everything.  Scratch  those 
plans  to  work  around  the 
house,  forget  dinner  with  the 
in-laws,  and  don't  worry  about  the 
work  piling  up  at  the  office.  The  yel- 
low perch  are  in.  Go  now,  right  now, 
because  before  you  know  it,  the  first 
significant  fishing  opportunity  of 
the  year  will  be  just  another  memory, 
a  good  memory  for  those  who  didn't 
wait  for  good  weather  or  an  empty 
chore  list. 

Nothing  marks  the  end  of  winter 
better  than  Virginia's  yellow  perch 
run.  It's  the  first  fish  to  move  into  our 
tidal  rivers  and  one  of  Hie  first  that 
willingly  bite  in  our  lakes.  Sure,  you 
can  dredge  up  a  bass  this  time  of 
year,  but  you'll  be  lucky  if  you  catch 
more  than  two  or  tliree  fish.  Yellow 
perch  are  the  perfect  cure  for  a  long, 
cold  winter. 

Okay,  so  the  official  end  of  winter 
is  still  weeks  away  and  the  promise 
of  T-shirt  weather  is  several  weeks 
beyond  that,  but  yellow  perch  offer  a 
glimmer  of  hope,  a  preview  of  better 
things  to  come.  They  offer  that  first 
electrifying  thump  of  fish  taking  bait 
and  the  first  chance  for  a  meal  of 
fresh,  really  fixsh,  fried  fish. 

Ulhere? 
Practically  Eueryuihere 

Throw  a  dart  at  a  map  of  Virginia 
and  you'll  probably  land  pretty  close 
to  a  good  place  to  target  these  fish. 
Yellow  perch,  also  called  ring  perch 
because  of  the  pale  green  vertical 
bars  that  line  their  flanks,  are  gener- 
ously scattered  throughout  the  state. 
Every  tidal  river  is  invaded  by  yel- 


lows as  they  make  their  annual 
spawning  run,  a  ritual  that  takes 
place  when  the  water  warms  into  the 
mid  to  upper  40s.  And  countless 
lakes  have  varying  populations  of 
yellow  perch.  Some  lakes  are  loaded 
with  them. 

According  to  data  compiled  by 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  (VDGIF)  a  few 
waters  stand  out.  The  top  spot  for 
big  yellow  perch  over  the  last  decade 
is  the  Chickahominy  River  and 
Chickahominy  Reservoir.  A  close 
second  is  the  Mattaponi  River.  But 
for  the  biggest  perch  in  the  state,  you 
need  to  travel  to  western  Virginia. 
Lake  Moomaw  is  nudged  up  against 
the  West  Virginia  border  and  per- 
haps the  last  place  a  dedicated  an- 
gler would  expect  to  find  big  yellow 
perch.  But  it's  become  a  standout  for 
those  who  only  care  about  catching 
the  biggest  fish  of  any  species.  The 
current  and  previous  state  record 
both  came  from  Moomaw. 

Other  notable  waters  include  the 
Potomac  River,  Little  Creek  Reser- 
voir, Western  Branch  Reservoir,  the 
Pamunkey  River,  Smith  Mountain 
Lake,  and  Lake  Anna.  All  of  those 
waters  have  produced  at  least  a 
handful  of  citation-sized  perch  over 
the  years.  Even  such  unassuming 
waters  as  Briery  Creek  Lake,  the 
Maury  River,  Lake  Drummond,  and 
Swift  Creek  Reservoir  have  surren- 
dered some  pretty  big  ring  perch.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  there's  a  fish 
to  be  caught  somewhere  close  by. 


Yellow  perch  are  attracted  to  a  wide 
variety  of  flashy  lures,  but  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  attract  their  attention  is 
with  a  live  minnow. 
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The  yellow  perch 
are  in!  But they 
won't  be  here 
for  long. 
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Catching  a 
mess  of  Perch 

The  beauty  of  yellow  perch  lies  in 
their  willingness  to  eat  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  artificial  lures.  Granted,  live 
minnows  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
effective  bait;  they'll  catch  perch,  or 
any  other  gamefish  for  that  matter, 
when  nothing  else  will.  But  min- 
nows cost  money  and  a  detour  to  the 
nearest  bait  shop  can  eat  up  valuable 
fishing  time. 

Another  popular  live  bait  is  grass 
shrimp.  These  lV2-inch  crustaceans 
live  in  lakes  and  tidal  rivers  through- 
out the  state,  but  some  waters  have 
more  shrimp  than  others.  They 


shrimp  simply  run  a  dip  net  through 
shallow  aquatic  vegetation.  Other 
anglers  use  a  minnow  seine  to  scoop 
up  leaf  litter  and  other  decaying 
matter.  Grass  shrimp  don't  look 
much  like  a  meal  to  you  and  me,  but 
a  yellow  perch,  sunfish,  crappie,  and 
a  host  of  other  fish  never  skip  an  op- 
portunity to  eat  one. 

If  you  don't  want  to  mess  with 
live  bait,  don't  worry.  Yellow  perch 
eagerly  accept  small  jigs,  grubs, 
blade  baits,  spinners,  or  just  about 
any  other  flashy  lure.  What  you  use 
should  be  dictated  entirely  by  the 
depth  of  the  fish,  the  amount  of  cur- 
rent, and  the  color  of  the  water.  A  1- 
inch  tube  rigged  on  a  V64-ounce  jig 


Although  the  weather  can  get  down- 
right uncomfortable  this  time  of  year, 
yellow  perch  are  ideal  fish  for  young 
anglers.  They  are  easy  to  catch  and 
provide  lots  of  action.  Bundle  up, 
bring  a  good  supply  of  hot  chocolate, 
and  most  importantly  wear  a  life  pre- 
server 

aren't  sold  in  bait  shops,  but  with  a 
little  effort,  a  couple  dozen  can  be 
caught  with  the  aid  of  a  long-han- 
dled dip  net  or  a  minnow  seine. 
Most  anglers  who  catch  grass 
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head  is  a  poor  choice  if  the  perch  are 
hugging  the  bottom  in  20  feet  of 
water.  And  a  Va-ounce  Silver  Buddy 
won't  do  you  much  good  if  the  fish 
are  far  up  shallow,  narrow  tidal 
creeks. 

Tideuiater  Tactics 

This  time  of  year,  Potomac  River 
guide  Bob  Parker  typically  spends 
most  of  his  time  way  up  narrow 


feeder  creeks  and  throws  small  tubes 
and  grubs  almost  exclusively.  He  ad- 
mits that  he  doesn't  specifically  tar- 
get yellow  perch,  preferring  instead 
to  catch  a  wide  variety  of  fish.  This 
time  of  year,  however,  a  mess  of  yel- 
low perch  is  pretty  much  a  sure  bet 
along  with  the  crappie,  sunfish,  aiid 
bass  that  he  typically  catches.  It's  in- 
evitable. Pull  a  small  lure  in  front  of  a 
yellow  perch's  nose  and  you're 
going  to  get  a  bite. 


"There  are  times  when  the  fishing 
can  be  tough.  All  tidal  river  fish  react 
to  the  tides  and  feed  heavily  when 
the  water  is  moving  and  either  feed 
less  or  shut  down  completely  when 
the  tide  isn't  moving,"  explains 
Parker.  "If  you  aren't  catching  fish 
and  you've  covered  lots  of  water,  it 
may  be  just  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  tide  starts  pulling  and  the  fish 
start  feeding." 

Or,  you  could  be  too  late,  too  early 
or  in  the  wrong  place.  Yellow  perch 
don't  stick  around  for  the  sake  of  en- 
tertaining Virginia's  anglers.  They 
come  into  the  tidal  tributaries  to 
spawn.  And  when  they  fiiTish  their 


will  generally  head  to  outside  bends 
in  creeks,  and  he'll  look  for  isolated 
holes  off  the  main  river. 

"I'll  cast  a  tube  or  a  3-tnch  grub  up 
onto  a  ledge  that  falls  off  into  a  deep 
pocket  and  just  bring  my  lure  into 
that  deeper  water,  making  sure  I'm 
fishing  close  to  the  bottom.  Bass, 
crappie,  and  yellow  perch  all  like 
that  kind  of  structure,"  he  says. 

Although  the  best  way  to  cash  in 
on  this  early-spring  fishery  is  with  a 
boat,  you  can  catch  perch  from  the 
bank.  Yellow  perch  run  far  up  some 
tidal  creeks,  water  so  narrow  it  only 
takes  a  gentle  flick  of  the  wrist  to  cast 
from  one  bank  to  the  other.  And  even 


larger  waters  have  public  access 
areas  that  offer  prime  bank  fishing 
opportunities.  The  better  areas  can 
get  crowded,  but  the  yellow  perch 
run  takes  on  a  sort  of  party-like  at- 
mosphere, and  everyone  seems  to 
enjoy  the  company.  The  more  the 
merrier.  Kick  back  in  a  lawn  chair, 
prop  your  fishing  pole  up  with  a 
forked  stick,  and  wait  for  the  rod  tip 
to  bounce  from  the  tug  of  the  first 
fish  of  the  year. 

Lake  Tactics 

Lake  Moomaw,  a  2,530-acre  reser- 
voir in  Alleghany  and  Bath  counties. 


duties,  they  leave  and  essentially 
disappear  for  a  couple  of  months. 

"Keep  moving,"  advises  Parker. 
"If  you  aren't  catching  perch  in  one 
spot,  try  another  one.  If  the  fish  are 
there,  you'll  know  it  pretty  quick." 

Yellow  perch  spawn  in  shallow 
water  at  night  and  then  retreat  to 
deeper  water  where  they  rest  and 
feed.  Those  deeper  holes  are  the  best 
places  to  target  these  fish,  and  Parker 


Take  a  good  assortment  of  lures,  in- 
cluding I  -  and  2-inch  crappie  tubes. 
Although  yellow  perch  aren't  terri- 
bly selective,  one  color  may  out- 
perform another  on  any  day.  If  you 
aren't  having  much  luck,  keep 
switching  lures. 


is  a  beautiful  body  of  water  that  has  a 
well-eanied  reputation  for  produc- 
ing big  smallmouth  bass  and  brown 
and  rainbow  trovit.  But  Moomaw  is 
also  the  best  spot  in  the  state  to  target 
monster  yellow  perch.  The  current 
state  record,  2  pounds,  7  ounces, 
came  from  Moomaw.  So  did  the 
record  before  that.  An  abundance  of 
alewives,  a  forage  fish  that  favors 
deeper  water,  is  likely  the  reason  the 
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perch  in  this  mountain  lake  grow  so 
big.  Yellow  perch  also  favor  deeper 
water,  and  when  predator  and  prey 
thrive  in  the  same  habitat,  good 
things  happen. 

In  the  last  10  years  alone.  Lake 
Moomaw  has  produced  nearly  400 
trophy  citations  for  yellow  perch. 
Neil  Renouf,  a  Richmond  area  resi- 
dent and  fishing  guide  who  filmed  a 
video  on  fishing  this  lake,  has  ac- 
counted for  many  of  those  citations. 
The  Richmond  area  eingler  regularly 
travels  to  Moomaw  specifically  for 
the  spring  yellow  perch  fishing.  And 
based  on  his  results,  he  knows  what 


When  he  starts  looking  for  yel- 
lows in  Moomaw,  he  typically  tar- 
gets flats  in  the  upper  end  of  the  lake. 
Renouf  says  most  of  the  fish  he 
catches  are  in  about  18  feet  of  water, 
so  that's  where  he  spends  the  majori- 
ty of  his  time. 

"When  I  fish  Moomaw,  I  usually 
throw  one  bait:  a  Vi-ounce  gold  Sil- 
ver Buddy.  1  just  throw  it  out  a  little 
ways,  let  it  fall  to  the  bottom  and 
then  hop  it  back  to  the  boat.  I'll  also 
use  an  1  Vz-inch  white  grub  rigged  on 
a  V4-ounce  jig  head,"  he  says. 

Renouf  likes  to  target  flats  adja- 
cent to  creek  channels  or  the  main 
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he's  doing.  He  can  practically  guar- 
antee a  length  citation  for  any  of  his 
clients  this  time  of  year. 

"The  first  thing  you  have  to  re- 
member is  that  these  fish  relate  to  the 
bottom.  If  you  aren't  fishing  within 
two  feet  of  the  bottom,  you  aren't 
going  to  catch  a  yellow  perch,"  says 
Renouf. 


river  channel  and  he  looks  for 
humps  and  ledges  that  fall  sharply 
from  15  feet  at  the  top  to  30  feet  or 
more.  Where  he  finds  that  first  fish  of 
the  day  is  a  matter  of  chance,  he  ad- 
mits, so  he  keeps  moving  until  he 
catches  the  first  fish.  Then,  Renouf 
will  stay  in  that  area. 

He  utilizes  the  same  tactics  in 


Potomac  River  guide  Bob  Parker  will 
sometimes  throw  out  a  marker  buoy  if 
he  catches  a  few  nice  yellow  perch.  If 
there  are  fish  in  the  general  area,  there's 
a  good  chance  plenty  more  will  be  near- 
by. Opposite  page:  No  matter  where 
you  fish,  it  can  get  downright  lonely  on 
the  water  in  early  spring.  If  you  give  it 
some  effort,  you  can  find  a  big  school  of 
jumbo  yellow  perch  and  have  them  all 
to  yourself. 
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other  lakes,  sticking  close  to  the  main 
creek  channel  as  he  searches  for  that 
first  fish  of  the  day.  Renouf  says  yel- 
low perch  tend  to  hang  out  just  on 
the  edge  of  the  creek  channel,  but 
he'll  veer  off  and  fish  adjacent  flats  if 
he  isn't  catching  them  near  the  creek. 
"If  you  catch  one,  there  will  be 
others  close  by,"  he  says. 

Be  Prepared 

Aside  from  the  usual  assortment 
of  fishing  tackle  and  lures  or  bait, 
nothing  is  more  important  than 
basic  safety  and  comfort  gear.  Vir- 


on  the  water,  considerably  colder. 
Take  an  extra  change  of  clothes,  a 
towel,  rain  gear,  cind  perhaps  even 
some  disposable  hand-warmers. 
Take  plenty  of  food  and  either  some 
hot  coffee  or  hot  chocolate.  And  al- 
ways wear  your  life  vest.     D 

David  Hart  is  a  freelance  writer  from  Fann- 
ville.  David  is  a  regular  contributor  to  Bass- 
master,  American  Angler,  Bass  Pro 
Shops  Outdoor  World,  Whitetail  Jour- 
nal, and  many  other  national  and  regional 
publications.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Fly 
Fisher's  Guide  to  Virginia,  Including 
West  Virginia's  Top  Waters  (Wilderness 
Adventures  Press,  2002). 


Catch  a  Big  One? 

A  yellow  perch  has  to  be  12  inches 
or  1  pound,  4  ounces  to  qualify  for  a 
certificate  under  the  Virginia  Angler 
Recognition  Program,  also  known 
as  the  citation  program.  If  you  catch 
a  monster  perch,  measure  it  in  front 
of  a  witness  (for  a  length  citation)  or 
take  it  to  a  store  with  a  certified  scale 
and  weigh  it,  also  in  the  presence  of 
a  witness.  Fill  out  a  citation  applica- 
tion and  send  it  in  to  the  Depart- 
ment. The  VDGIF  has  download- 
able citation  applications  on  its  Web 
site  or  they  are  available  from  any  re- 
gional office.  Call  (804)  367-1000. 

There  is  a  $4  application  fee  and 
you'll  get  a  handsome  certificate 
with  a  color  drawing  of  the  species 
of  fish  you  caught,  the  size  of  your 


ginia  is  often  rewarded  with  a  string 
of  mild,  even  warm  days  in  late  Feb- 
ruary and  March  and  winter-weary 
residents  emerge  in  clothes  suited 
more  for  the  beach.  Although  Vir- 
ginia may  be  basking  in  the  glow  of  a 
50-degree  day,  don't  be  fooled  into 
thinking  you  can  spend  a  day  on  the 
water  in  a  T-shirt  and  jeans.  You 
won't  last  an  hour.  It's  always  colder 
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byMarcPuckett 

Several  years  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hunting  West  Vir- 
ginia's  Canaan  Valley  for 
woodcock  and  grouse  in  the  compa- 
ny of  good  friends.  Most  gamebird- 
o-philes  have  heard  of  the  fabled 
Caiiaan.  Perhaps  no  one  described  it 
better  than  George  Bird  Evans  in  the 
many  books  he  wrote  about  grouse 
hunting.  Standing  there  with  the 
sweeping,  marshy  valley  laying  be- 
fore me,  all  those  stories  finally  be- 
came more  than  my  imaginings. 

We  found  qviite  a  few  woodcock 
and  an  occasional  grouse.  There  was 
enough  action  to  keep  the  heart 
thumping  regularly  without  the  aid 
of  coffee.  Fantastic  scenery,  good 
friends,  and  lots  of  birds  should 
make  for  a  great  hunt,  but  we  had 
problems  that  detracted  from  this 
wonderful  setting.  My  dog.  Shell, 
was  fairly  young.  And,  due  to  my 
somewhat  reclusive  nature,  she 


spent  most  of  her  first  few  years 
hunting  alone.  To  say  that  her  man- 
ners in  honoring  another  dog's  point 
left  a  few  things  to  be  desired  is  an 
understatement.  Shell  did  fine  if  she 
was  the  first  setter  to  point,  but  she 
consistently  embarrassed  me  when 
Al's  English  setter,  Abby,  marked  a 
timberdoodle  first — which  was 
most  of  the  time.  Many  a  woodcock 
owed  its  continued  existence  to 
Shell's  crashing  in  on  Abby's  points. 

Well,  we  should  all  be  thankful  for 
patient  friends.  In  spite  of  my  efforts 
to  take  Shell  back  to  the  dog  box,  Al 
insisted  we  work  with  her  on  back- 
ing. By  day's  end  Shell  was  backing 
nicely.  CXir  dogs  were  working  as  a 
team  and  we  had  an  enjoyable  and 
efficient  hunt. 

Oh, ...right, ...yes,  back  to  the 
main  topic  of  this  article.  What  does 
my  lead  in  have  to  do  with  a  conser- 
vation initiative?  While  I  would  love 
to  ramble  on  about  other  bird  hunts, 
there  is  a  point  to  this  article.  There 
are  lessons  in  my  story — the  most 


lySoc  Clay 


A  partnership 
approach  to  range- 
wide  conservation  is 
helping  \n  the  recov- 
ery of  quail  and  song- 
birds throughout 
Virginia. 

important  of  which  is:  teamwork  is 
required  for  success. 

Quail  enthusiasts  are  well  aware 
of  the  precipitous  decline  their 
beloved  bobwhite  populations  have 
suffered.  Biologists  estimate  that 
bobwhite  populations  have  declined 
in  excess  of  65  percent  since  1980. 
Throughout  this  time  period.  Quail 
Unlimited  initiated  valiant  recovery 
efforts  and  should  be  commended 
for  their  hard  work.  Eight  years  ago 
the  Southeast  Quail  Study  Group 
(SEQSG)  was  formed  in  an  effort  to 
promote  cooperation  between  states 
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and  private  entities  sharing  a  con- 
cern for  bobwhite  quail.  In  the  last 
six  years  many  states,  including 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia  began  their 


oping  a  regional  recovery  plan  for 
bobwhites.  They  specifically  re- 
quested a  plan  that  would  make  it 
easy  to  interact  with  other  conserva- 
tion groups  and  become  a  partner  in 


Conservation 
Initiative 


makes  it  anything  more  than  just  an- 
other document  to  gather  dust  on  a 
shelf  somewhere?"  For  starters,  it  is 
the  first  comprehensive  regional 
plan  ever  written  for  bobwhite  quail. 


own  bobwhite  recovery  programs. 
Though  these  efforts  were  all  steps  in 
the  right  direction,  bobwhite  popu- 
lations continued  to  decline. 

In  response  to  the  continued  de- 
cline, the  directors  of  the  member 
states  of  the  Southeastern  Associa- 
tion of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies 
(SEAFWA)  charged  the  technical 
committee  of  the  SEQSG  with  devel- 


Since  1 980,  bobwhite  populations 
have  declined  65  percent.  Improv- 
ing land-use  and  habitat  will  aid  in 
the  recovery  of  the  bobwhite  quail. 

their  plans.  The  end  result  was  a 
comprehensive,  regional  plan  enti- 
tled The  Northern  Bobwhite  Conser- 
vation Initiative  (NBCI). 

"So,  what's  new  about  the 
NBCI?"  you  might  ask.  "What 


Cooperation  between  conservation 
groups  and  private  landowners  is  a  key 
element  of  The  Northern  Bobwhite 
Conservation  Initiative. 


It  covers  their  entire  southeastern 
range.  Next,  the  NBCI  identifies  the 
approximate  number  of  acres  of 
habitat  restoration  needed  for  every 
geographic  region  in  every  state  to 
restore  bobwhite  populations  to 
1980  densities.  It  clearly  defines  pop- 
ulation goals  and  the  efforts  neces- 
sary to  achieve  them.  This  makes  it 
much  easier  for  states  to  define  and 
target  their  habitat  restoration  ef- 
forts. In  addition,  the  NBCI  is  mod- 
eled around  the  North  American 
Bird  Conservation  Initiative 
(NABCI)  and  its  Bird  Conservation 
Regions  (BCRs).  The  NABCI  is  a  na- 
tional plan  built  around  the  BCRs 
designed  to  insure  various  bird  con- 
servation groups  are  "speaking  the 
same  language."  Members  of  the 
Audubon  Society,  the  North  Ameri- 
can Waterfowl  Management  Plan, 
Partners  In  Flight,  and  the  Northern 
Bobwhite  Conservation  Initiative 
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Thinning  pine  stands  improves  timber 
profits  for  landowners  and  creates 
better  quail  habitat. 

can  all  sit  down  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  North  American  Bird  Conser- 
vation Initiative  and  work  towards 
common  habitat  goals.  Ah. ..the 
teamwork  thing  resurfaces. 

"Wait  a  minute.  You  mean  the 
birdwatchers  are  working  with  the 
gamebird  people  and  vice  versa?" 
That  is  exactly  what  I  mean.  Perhaps 
both  groups  are  surprised,  but  they 
realize  cooperation  is  the  key  to  suc- 
cess. For  years  the  game  versus  non- 
game  groups  tended  to  do  their  own 
thing.  While  these  groups  may  not 
be  in  complete  agreement  over  re- 
source utilization,  they  are  begin- 
ning to  see  how  much  they  have  in 
common.  For  example,  in  addition 
to  benefiting  bobwhite  quail,  the 
habitat  restorations  called  for  in  the 
NBCI  will  help  Bell's  vireos,  orchard 
orioles,  painted  buntings,  logger- 
head shrikes,  sedge  wrens, 
grasshopper  sparrows,  dickcissels, 
and  Henlsow's  sparrows  to  name  a 
few.  While  one  of  these  species  is  the 
"Prince  of  Game  Birds"  and  the  oth- 
ers are  not  hunted,  they  share  similar 
and,  unfortunately,  declining  habi- 
tats. 

Let's  talk  about  some  NBCI 
specifics.  First,  why  was  1980  used 
as  the  baseline  year  to  establish  re- 
covery goals?  The  SEAFWA  direc- 
tors endorsed  the  1980  baseline  year 
for  several  reasons.  Quail  popula- 


Conducting  controlled  burns  is  an  excellent  method  of  reducing  heavy  under- 
story  and  creating  quality  habitat  for  quail  and  other  songbirds. 


tion  densities  and  hunting  opportu- 
nities were  significantly  greater  in 
1980.  Our  current  landscape,  if  man- 
aged correctly,  could  support  1980 
quail  densities.  And,  several  impor- 
tant databases  used  to  develop  the 
NBCI  had  beginning  points  on  or 
close  to  1980. 

What  are  Bird  Conservation  Re- 
gions (BCRs)?  To  insure  the  direc- 
tors' goal  of  compatibility  with  other 
conservation  plans,  the  NBCI  was 
based  on  the  BCRs  defined  in  the 
North  American  Bird  Conservation 
Initiative.  The  BCRs  are  defined  by 
ecotype.  Some  examples  include:  the 
Southeastern  Coastal  Plain,  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains,  the  Mississip- 
pi Alluvial  Valley  and  Peninsular 
Florida.  The  NBCI  covers  all  or  part 
of  15  BCRs. 

What  are  some  of  the  specific 
goals  of  the  NBCI?  The  overall  goal 
is  to  restore  region-wide  quail  popu- 
lations to  1980  densities.  To  achieve 
the  goal,  approximately  2.7  million 
coveys  will  need  to  be  added  to 
those  that  existed  in  1999.  This  will 
require  impacting  the  habitat  on 
over  81  million  acres  of  farm,  forest, 
and  rangeland.  "What!?  Eighty-one 
million  acres!!?",  I  can  hear  you  all 
exclaim.  The  good  news  is,  the  pri- 
mary land-use  will  only  need  to  be 
changed  on  6.2  percent  of  that  total, 
or  about  5,028,000  acres.  These 


Field  borders  offer  cover  and  protec- 
tion for  birds  and  small  animals. 

changes  could  be  adding  field  bor- 
ders and  hedgerows,  converting  ex- 
isting cool-season  pasture  and  hay- 
lands  to  warm  season  grass  and  forb 
mixtures,  or  improving  thinned  pine 
stands  by  conducting  understory 
bums.  "Yeah,  but  that  is  still  a  lot  of 
habitat!"  Well,  you're  right,  that  is  a 
lot  of  habitat,  but  it  is  an  achievable 
goal.  In  Virginia,  we  need  to  estab- 
lish approximately  87,000  acres  of 
new  early-succession  habitat,  while 
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Planting  warm  season  grasses  and  leaving  borders  helps  to  create  "picture 
perfect"  conditions  for  wildlife.  (Below)  The  ruffed  grouse  is  another  important 
game  bird  that  benefits  from  conservation  wildlife  enhancement  programs. 


holding  on  to  the  ones  that  exist  now. 
And,  the  only  way  to  get  there  is  to 
start. 

There  are  other  encouraging 
points.  It  is  estimated  that  21  percent 
of  the  recovery  could  be  acHeved  by 
converting  existing  Conservation 
Reserve  Program  exotic  grasses  to 
more  favorable  native  warm  season 
grasses.  Many  of  the  practices  need- 
ed to  bring  about  a  quail  and  song- 
bird recovery  can  actually  put  cash 
back  in  the  landowner's  hand.  Cost- 
share  and  incentive  programs  are 
available.  Examples  include,  the 
Conservation  Reserve  Program,  the 
Wildlife  Habitat  Incentives  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Environmental  Quali- 
ty Incentives  Program.  In  addition, 
some  of  the  forestry  management 
practices  recommended  for  improv- 
ing habitat  can  also  improve  timber 
profits.  Contact  your  local  wildlife 
biologist  for  suggestions  on  improv- 
ing your  early-succession  habitat. 

I  know  you  are  thinking  all  this  is 
fine  and  good,  but  "How  long  will 
this  take?  I  mean,  my  great  grand 
kids  will  be  lucky  to  see  the  results." 
Good  question.  If  you  are  familiar 
with  the  restoration  of  deer,  turkey, 
or  black  bear  populations,  you  know 
they  did  not  recover  overnight.  It  has 
taken  50  years  of  sound  wildlife 
management  to  bring  these  species 
back  from  the  brink.  Quail  and  song- 
birds will  be  no  different.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  if  we  act  quickly,  the  bob- 
white  decline  could  be  arrested  in 
five  years  and  reversed  in  25  years. 
Who  knows,  if  we  act  immediately 
and  work  diligently,  we  may  reach 
the  goal  even  sooner.  So,  if  you  pitch 
in  and  help  us,  you  may  be  able  to 
reap  some  of  the  benefits  yourself. 
Get  involved!  The  only  tiling  stand- 
ing between  the  bobwhite  quail  and 
its  recovery  as  a  species  is  indiffer- 
ence. 

Whether  you  thrill  most  to  the 
sight  of  a  loggerhead  shrike  impal- 
ing a  grasshopper  on  a  hawthorn 
spike,  or  to  a  thundering  quail  covey, 
your  future  is  bright.  The  spirit  of 
teamwork  and  partnering  is  alive 
and  growing.  There  is  more  money 
in  federal  conservation  programs  for 
wildlife  enhancement  than  at  any 


time  in  history.  It  is  up  to  you  to 
make  it  happen.    D 

Marc  Puckett  is  a  wildUfe  biologist  for  the 
Virginia  Dept.  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries. He  enjoys  spending  time  in  the  out- 
doors with  his  wife  Sarah  and  dogs  Shell 
and  Liz.  Contact  him  at  (434)  392-9645 
for  information  on  small  game  manage- 
ment. 

For  more  information  visit  the 
Southeast  Quail  Study  Group's  Web 
site  at:  http://seqsg.qu.org/seqsg/ 
index. cfm,  or  go  directly  to  the 
NBCI  page  at:  http://www.qu.org/ 
seqsg/nbci/nbci.cfm. 

For  more  information  about  the 
North  American  Bird  Conservation  Ini- 
tiative visit  their  Web  site  at: 
http://www.nabci-us.org. 

Getting  Help: 
The  Farm  Bill 

The  Virginia  goals  for  the  North- 
ern Bobwhite  Conservation  Initia- 
tive are  extensive.  Many  folks  will 
need  to  contribute  to  the  effort  for  it 
to  succeed.  How  can  you  help?  A 


number  of  conservation  programs 
will  be  providing  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  landowners  by 
way  of  the  Farm  Bill.  There  is  surely 
one  below  that  fits  your  needs: 

The  Farm  Security  and  Rural  In- 
vestment Act  of  2002 — commonly 
known  as  "The  Farm  Bill" — holds 
great  promise  for  private  landown- 
ers enthusiastic  about  conservation 
on  their  land.  The  intent  of  the  Farm 
Bill  is  to  address  the  need  for  long- 
term  erosion  control,  to  improve 
water  quality,  and  to  restore  wildlife 
and  wetland  habitats.  Monetary  as- 
sistance, including  both  cost-sharing 
and  incentives,  will  be  offered  and 
even  expanded  for  several  existing 
programs,  and  new  programs  have 
been  added.  Funds  are  administered 
by  the  Natural  Resources  Conserva- 
tion Service,  or  NRCS,  with  assis- 
tance from  local  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Districts  (SWCDs)  and 
Farm  Service  Agency  (FSA).  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  available 
programs.  For  full  details,  look 
under  the  blue  pages  of  your  phone 
book  for  the  USDA  (a  federal  listing) 
and  contact  your  local  NRCS  office. 


Or,  visit  the  NRCS  on  the  Web  at 
www.nrcs.usda.gov. 

WHIP -Wildlife  Habitat  Incentives 
Program:  encourages  the  creation  of 
high-quality  wildlife  habitats,  in- 
cluding habitat  on  upland,  riparian, 
and  aquatic  areas.  Privately  owned 
land  is  eligible.  NRCS  works  with 
the  participant  to  develop  a  habitat 
management  plan,  and  the  cost- 
share  agreement  is  usually  five  to  10 
years.  For  practices  on  essential 
plant  and  animal  habitat,  agree- 
ments of  15  years  or  more  may  re- 
ceive greater  assistance.  Applica- 
tions are  accepted  through  a  contin- 
uous sign-up  process. 

EQIP— Environmental  Quality  Incen- 
tives Program:  promotes  agricultural 
production  and  environmental  qual- 
ity as  compatible  goals.  It  provides 
incentive  payments  that  encourage 
use  of  practices  such  as  nutrient 
management,  manure  management, 
integrated  pest  management,  and  ir- 

Looking  into  the  future  is  hard  to  do. 
But,  with  persistence  The  Northern 
Bobwhite  Conservation  Initiative  is  giv- 
ing hope  for  a  better  future. 


rigation  water  management.  If  you 
add  a  wildlife  habitat  management 
practice,  you  will  enhance  the 
chances  of  your  practices  being  ap- 
proved. The  maximum  cost-share 
rate  is  75  percent,  and  maximum 
length  is  10  years.  Sign  up  will  be 
continuous. 

CSP —Conservation  Securih/  Program: 
this  is  the  largest  new  program 
which  provides  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  for  the  conservation, 
protection,  and  improvement  of  soil, 
water,  air,  energy,  and  plant  and  ani- 
mal life.  An  inventory  will  be  con- 
ducted to  identify  resource  concerns 
and  determine  the  extent  of  conser- 
vation treatment.  There  are  three 
levels  or  tiers  of  treatment  that  can 
be  considered,  which  vary  in  terms 
of  the  extent  of  conservation  man- 
agement. Most  details  of  CSP  have 
not  yet  been  refined. 

WRP  — Wetlands  Reser'oe  Program: 
offers  three  enrollment  options — a 
permanent  easement,  a  30-year 
easement,  or  a  cost-share  agreement 
for  restoration.  To  participate  in 
cost-share,  the  landowner  must 


show  evidence  of  ownership;  to 
offer  an  easement,  the  landowner 
must  have  owned  the  land  for  at 
least  12  months  prior  to  enrolling  it 
Some  examples  of  eligible  land  are 
wetlands  farmed  tmder  natural  con- 
ditions, prior  converted  cropland, 
and  riparian  areas  which  linic  pro- 
tected wetlands.  Sign  up  will  contin- 
ue until  acreage  goals  are  reached. 

FPP  — Farmland  Protection  Pro- 
gram: helps  farmers  keep  their  land 
in  agriculture  and  prevents  conver- 
sion of  that  land  to  non-agricultural 
uses  by  putting  it  in  a  conservation 
easement.  Entire  farms  may  be  en- 
rolled, and  the  land  must  contain  at 
least  50  percent  of  prime,  unique, 
statewide,  or  locally  important  soil 
or  contain  historic  or  archaeological 
sites.  Eligible  land  inckides  crop- 
land, grassland,  pasture  land,  and 
forest  land  that  is  part  of  an  agricul- 
tural operation. 

FLEP— Forest  Land  Enhancemoit 
Program:  a  new  program  which  im- 
proves forest  resources  for  timber, 
wildlife,  and  water  quality.  The  pro- 
gram will  reimburse  landowners  up 


Loggerhead  Shrike  — "^  Northern  Bobwhite 


A  loggerhead  shrike  impales  a  freshly 
caught  vole  on  a  barbed  wire  fence 
before  feeding  on  it. 

to  75  percent  for  approved  practices, 
such  as  prescribed  burning,  planting 
native  shrubs  and  trees,  and  thin- 
ning hardwood  stands  for  timber 
and  wildlife  habitat  improvement. 
Contact  your  county  forester  to 
apply,  or  visit  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  Web  site  at 
www.dof.state.va.us. 

CRP  —  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram: offers  a  per-acre,  annual  rental 
payment  which  varies  by  region  and 
is  set  up  in  10  or  15  year  contracts. 
Cost-share  is  provided  to  establish  a 
plant  cover.  You  can  enroll  existing 
or  recently  cropped  land  that  is 
deemed  "highly  erodible."  Fields 
must  be  planted  into  a  permanent 
cover,  which  can  include  warm  sea- 
son grass  mixtures  that  are  fine  for 
quail.  Wildlife-friendly  plantings  are 
encouraged,  and  plans  with  wildlife 
practices  will  be  ranked  higher.  Un- 
like the  other  programs  listed  above, 
CRP  is  administered  by  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  Services  Agency,  with 
field  technical  assistance  from 
NRCS.  Other  aspects  of  CRP  iiiclude 
CREP  and  Continuous  CRP,  which 
have  proven  c^uite  popular  with  Vir- 
ginia landowners.      D 


As  bobwhite  quail  populations  have 
declined  over  the  years,  so  have  other 
birds  including  the  loggerhead  shrike. 
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Mead^yj 


by  Carol  A.  Heiser 
illustrations  by  Spike  Knuth 


hen  Katharine  Lee  Bates  first  wrote 
her  1895  poem  "America  the  Beautiful,"  wliich 
has  since  become  one  of  our  best  loved  patriot- 
ic songs,  her  "amber  waves  of  grain"  and  "fruit- 
ed plain"  described  an  icon  of  the  American 
Midwest  that  was  fast  becoming  our  country's 
breadbasket:  the  prairie.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  of  grasslands  covered 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  continental  U.S.  and 
supported  ;in  estimated  60  million  bison,  not  to 
mention  a  whole  guild  of  grassland  birds  and 
other  species  that  made  up  the  prairie  ecosys- 
tem. Over  the  last  century,  however,  the  prairies 
succumbed  to  tlie  marvel  of  agriculture,  their 
rich  soils  rewarding  us  with  tons  of  wheat  and 
com.  Today,  in  stark  contrast  to  their  original 
size,  only  1  percent  of  the  original  prairies  are 
left,  and  conservationists  are  faced  with  the 
daunting  challenge  of  how  to  preserve  or  re- 
store the  remnants. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  resurgence  of  interest 
in  these  dwindling  grassland  ecosystems,  and 


Virginia  is  no  holdout.  Although  we  cannot 
hope  to  reestabUsh  all  of  the  historical  ecosys- 
tems missing  from  our  now  higlily  developed 
and  populated  landscape,  the  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  nevertheless  pro- 
motes the  use  of  native  warm  season  grasses  in 
much  of  its  habitat  work.  These  grasses  are 
suitable  for  both  large-scale  farm  plantings  as 
well  as  smaller  meadows  brimming  with  attrac- 
tive wildflowers.  By  converting  or  restoring 
open  lands  to  native  grasses,  we  mimic  prairie 
habitats  and  address  the  needs  of  numerous 
bird  and  mammal  species  that  require  prairie- 
like conditions  to  survive. 

Grassland  Habitats 

Much  of  the  existing  "grassland"  one  com- 
monly sees  in  Virginia's  rural  landscape  is  ei- 
ther cut  for  hay  or  grazed  by  livestock.  These 
open  fields  are  planted  with  a  final  product  in 
mind — grass  or  forage — and  tlie  plants  most 


Switchgrass 


i    s 


Indiangrass 


frequentiy  used  include  orchardgrass  or  fes- 
cue. Landowners  especially  appreciate  the 
non-native  fescue  for  its  tough,  aggressive  qual- 
ities that  ensure  fast  growth,  reduced  soil  ero- 
sion, and  the  ability  to  withstand  heavy  grazing. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  a  downside  to  fescue's 
tenacity':  it  is  invasive  and  fonns  a  dense  mat 
that  effectively  out-competes  native  grasses, 
thereby  excluding  the  plant  diversity  and  habi- 
tat structure  essential  to  many  open-land 
wildlife  species. 

Missing  from  these  artificial  grassland 
monocultures  are  layers  of  different  vegetation 
and  the  freedom  of  movement  between  plants 
that  ground-foraging  birds  and  mammals 
need  to  find  food  and  to  escape  predation. 
Native  warm  season  grass  habitats  are  more 
productive  for  wildlife  because  their  higher    , 
degree  of  species  diversity  bestows  varying 
plant  heights  and  excellent  cover 

The  value  of  cover  can  not  be  over-em- 
phasized. Ground-dwelling  birds  rely  on  a 
range  of  cover  types,  such  as  nest  cover  to  incu- 
bate eggs,  brood  cover  to  raise  young,  loafing 
cover  to  rest  between  forays,  and  winter  cover 
against  the  elements.  Warm  season  grasses 
stand  upright  and  are  quite  tall,  from  six  to  eiglit 
feet.  Height  provides  valuable  overhead  cover 
from  predators,  Uke  hawks,  as  wildlife  moves 
about  underneath.  Dry  grass  stalks  bend  over 
and  form  pockets  of  protection  even  during 
winter  when  other  plants  are  completely  cov- 
ered by  snow. 

Another  advantage  of  native  wium  season 
grasses  is  that  they  grow  in  clumps  or  bunches. 
The  spaces  between  the  clumps  are  exposed 
patches  of  bare  ground,  and  the  first  six  inches 
above  the  ground  is  loosely  structured  and  fair- 
ly open.  In  this  environment,  seeds  and  insects 


are  more  accessible  to 
birds  fike  quail  and  turkey 
broods.  Wildlife  can  also 
move  quickly  and  easily  be- 
tween the  plants  should  dan- 
ger strike. 

Wildfife  which  keys  in  on 
these  open,  early  stages  of 
plant  growth  or  succession 
are  called  "early  succes- 
sional  species."  Of  nation- 
al concern  is  the  grassland 
bird  community  that  has 
been  especially  vaiberable 
to  increasing  development 
pressure  and  whose  numbers 
are  dechning.  In  addition  to 
quail  mentioned  above,  other 
early  successional  species  that 
benefit  from  native  grassland 
management  are  grasshopper 
sparrow,  dickcissel,  meadowlark, 
sedge  wren,  and  the  state  threatened  up 
land  sandpiper  and  loggerhead  shrike. 


Switchgrass,  indiangrass,  and  big  biuestem 
are  native  grasses  that  benefit  a  variety  of  bird 
species,  including  the  sedge  wren  perched 
on  foxtail  grass  (right)  and  bobwhite  quail 
(upper  left). 
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Big  biuestem 


A  blue  grosbeak  perched  on 
sumac  overlooks  a  native  grass 
meadow. 


Reaping  Benefits 

In  addition  to  improving  wildlife  habitat, 
there  are  several  other  benefits  of  using  native 
grasses  in  the  landscape.  Because  their  histori- 
cal origin  is  the  prairie,  where  conditions  are 
typiciilly  hot  and  dry  during  the  growing  sea- 
son, native  gnusses  are  extremely  drought  toler- 
ant and  have  a  distinct  survival  advant^e  over 
non-natives  during  the  summer  months.  In  hot 
weather,  fescue  and  other  cool  sexson  plants 
wilt  miserably  or  turn  to  brown  crunch,  while 
native  grasses  are  growing  vigorously  and 
showing  off  their  green — hence  their  name, 
"wann  seiison"  grasses.  Natives  like  switch- 
grass,  indiangrass,  httle  bluestem,  and  big 
bluestem  iill  have  very  deep  roots — some  up  to 
12  to  14  feet — that  are  adapted  to  find  mois- 
ture in  the  soil  and  withstand  the  effects  of  ex- 
tended dry  spells.  Tlie  plants  are  also  adapted 
to  fire  and  will  respond  with  renewed  vigor 
after  a  prescribed  bum. 


For  the  landowner  who  raises  livestock,  native 
warm  season  grasses  fill  the  void  in  summer 
when  other  forages  are  drying  up.  These  grass- 
es are  very  palatable  to  cattle,  require  fitde  or 
no  fertilizer,  are  disease  resistant,  and  do  not 
exhibit  the  endophyte  (fi.ingal)  problems  often 
associated  with  fescue.  They  can  also  be  hayed 
in  summer,  after  the  peak  nesting  time  of 
ground-nesting  birds,  and  should  be  mowed 
high  (at  10  inches)  for  proper  management, 
wliich  also  leaves  substantial  wildlife  cover. 

For  the  "farmette"  homeowner  tired  of 
mowing  five  acres  of  lawn  every  summer,  native 
grasses  can  form  an  interesting  landscape  ele- 
ment that  provides  textural  beauty  and  a  pleas- 
ing backdrop  to  favorite  wildflowers. 

In  addition,  native  grasses  can  be  used  ef- 
fectively in  field  borders,  filter  strips,  water- 
ways, and  right-of-ways. 

Meadow  Myths 

Midwestern  prairies  are  considered  a  cli- 
max plant  community,  which  means  that  the 
community  of  grassland  plants  which  occur 
there  is  the  last  stage  of  succession.  Succession 
is  a  term  ecologists  use  to  describe  the  gradual 
change  of  vegetative  types  over  time.  Here  in  the 
East,  in  contrast,  the  climax  community  is  for- 
est. Our  open  fields  are  in  an  early  successional 
stage  wliich  vrill  gradually  revert  to  a  predomi- 
nance of  woody  plants  and  trees  over  time 
(you've  probably  noticed  on  a  drive  through 
the  country  how  abandoned  fields  sprout  cedar 
trees  within  a  few  years) .  This  means  that  if  we 


want  to  maintain  an  area  as  an  open  grassland 
or  meadow,  we  must  miinage  that  area  with 
burning  and  mowing  to  keep  it  in  an  early  suc- 
cessional  stage.  Meadows  are,  therefore,  never 
"maintenance  free,"  as  the  purveyors  of  niead- 
ow-in-a-can  type  products  might  have  us  be- 
lieve. 

Another  misconception  is  that  a  meadow  is 
mostly  flowers.  It  would  certainly  seem  so,  if  we 
were  to  base  our  view  solely  on  ;ill  those  visu;il- 
ly  stunning  pictures  found  in  catalogs  and  mag- 
azine advertisements.  In  reality,  a  healthy  mead- 
ow is  at  least  50  percent  grasses,  and  usually 
more.  Tlie  "wildflower "  meadow  is  a  myth,  be- 
cause here  in  Virginia  it  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  establish  wd  perpemate  a  large  field 
solely  of  flowers  without  a  liigli  degree  of  m;iin- 
tenance.  Wildflower  mi.\es  that  promise  a  burst 
of  color  the  very  first  year  are  usually  loaded 
with  annuiils.  These  plants  will  die  iifter  the  first 
year  of  growth.  They  are  intended  to  reward 
you  with  initial  gratification  wliile  you  wait  for 
the  perennials — the  real  powerhouses  of  a 
"wildflower"  meadow — to  become  estab- 
lished in  the  second  year  If  you  want  to  see  con- 
tinuiil  splashes  of  color  in  a  wami  season  grass 
meadow,  plan  for  a  50:50  mix  of  native  grasses 
and  perennial  wildflowers  as  a  general  rule 
(60:40  would  be  better).  Flowers  enhance  a 
meadow  habitat  for  butteiflies  and  other  nectar 
seekers. 

A  third  misconception  is  that  if  the  ground  is 
cleared  down  to  bare  soil,  then  new  grasses 


and  flowers  planted  there  will  automatically 
have  a  head  start  over  any  weeds,  and  there 
shouldn't  be  a  weed  problem.  However,  keep  in 
mind  that  distiu'bing  the  soil  during  preparation 
for  phmting  wiU  bring  domiant  weed  seeds  to 
the  surface,  imd  the  majority  of  them  are  well- 
adiipted  to  thrive  in  the  conditions  you  just  cre- 
ated (that's  because  they're  early  successional 
species,  too).  Also,  since  grasses  grow  from  the 
base  of  the  plant  or  from  underground  stems 
called  rluzomes,  iiny  bits  of  living  grass  roots  or 
stems  remaining  in  the  soil  at  plimting  time  will 
ah-eady  have  a  foothold  for  stifi'  competition. 
This  means  that  if  you  w;mt  a  new  meadow  to 
grow  successfiiUy  you  ciui't  just  walk  away  iifter 
the  seeds  or  plugs  are  in  the  ground  and  forget 
about  them.  Growing  a  meadow  is  fike  ;my  other 
tvpe  of  gardening  or  farming:  it  requires  some 
maintenance. 

One  must  exercise  patience  after  pliuiting 
native  wairn  season  grasses,  because  they  re- 
quire at  least  two  growing  seasons  (sometimes 
three)  to  become  hilly  established.  Tlie  most  in- 
valuable point  to  tiike  home  when  pkuining  a 
meadow  of  native  wami  season  grasses  is  that 
fescue  and  iuiy  other  pre-existing  plants  must 
be  completely  killed  first,  or  you  will  be  wast- 
ing your  time,  and  probably  money  too. 


Planning  a 

Meadow:  What 

to  Buy 

When  planning  a  meadow  of  native  warm- 
season  grasses,  whether  or  not  you  choose  to 
add  flowers,  select  a  site  that  receives  fiiU  sun 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day  Also  consider 
placement  with  regards  to  how  or  whether  you 
will  be  able  to  bum  the  field  for  fiiti.ire  manage- 
ment. Remember,  these  plants  are  large  iind 
adapted  to  be  out  in  the  open.  Tliey  will  need  a 
lot  of  space  ;uid  are  not  well-suited  to  a  small 
urban  or  suburban  yard.  At  a  veiy  minimum,  a 
fiiU-blowii  grassland  meadow  should  be  at  least 
one  acre  (43,560  sq.  ft.)  to  have  some  benefit 
forwildUfe. 

Order  your  seeds  directiy  from  a  supplier 
who  will  prepare  a  customized  mix.  This  way 
you'll  get  exactly  tiie  species  you  want  ;uid  die 
quantities  you  need,  with  no  extra  frills  or  sur- 
prises. Be  sure  to  request  Pure  Live  Seed  (PLS) 
when  ordering.  PLS  is  the  percent;ige  of  viable 
(live)  seed  that  is  contained  in  a  bag  of  hu]k 
seed,  since  most  bulk  native  grass  seed  consists 
of  other  phuit  paits  imd  chiiff.  A  bag  of  buU< 
seed  should  be  at  least  75  percent  PLS  for  good 
establishment. 

On  large  acreages,  the  following  is  a  good  mix 

for  wildlife: 
2  lbs.  PLS  Switchgrass  (Panicuni  virgatum) 
2  lbs.  PLS  Indiangrass  (Sorghastrm  nutans) 
or  Big  Bluestem  (Andropogon gemrdii) 
2  lbs.  PLS  Little  Bluestem  (Schizachyriu 
scopariiim) 
TOTAL  =  6  pounds  of  seed  PER  ACRE 

If  the  objective  is  grazing  land  for  hvestock: 

2  lbs.  PLS  Cave-in-Rock  Switchgrass  (Pan- 
icum  virgatum) 

3  lbs.  PLS  Big  Bluestem  (Andropogon  ger- 
ardii) 

2  lbs.  PLS  Indi;ingrass  (Sorghastnim  nu- 
tans) 
TOTAL  =  7  pounds  of  seed  PER  ACRE 

If  you  want  a  grassland  meadow  with  a  fine  dis- 
play of  flowers,  use  tiiis  recipe  instead: 
2  lbs.  PLS  Little  Bluestem  (Schizachyrium 
scopariuni) 

1  lb.  PLS  Shelter  or  BlackweU  Switchgrass 
(Panicuni  virgatum) 

1  lb.  PLS  Rumsey  hidiiui  Grass  (Sorghas- 
tnim nutans) 

1  lb.  PLS  Round  Tree  Big  Bluestem  (Andro- 
pogon gerardii) 
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2  lbs.  of  a  MIX  of  native  perennial  flowers  that  are  true  species  types, 
not  cultivars.  Choose  from  the  following  list,  based  on  your  prefer- 
ences and  pocketbook,  to  make  up  2  pounds  of  seed:  black-eyed 
Susan  (make  sure  it's  the  perennial  kind) ;  partridge  pea  (acmally  a 
bi-annual,  but  it  reseeds  itself  like  a  perennial) ;  lance-leaf  coreop- 
sis; "sunflower"  heliopsis;  purple  coneflower;  Gaillardia  (blanket- 
flower);  Maximillian  sunflower  (gets  3  to  6  feet  tall  with  numerous 
yellow  flowers  on  the  top  third  of  the  plant);  butterfly  miUcweed; 
New  England  aster;  Liatris  (gayfeather) . 
TOTAL  =  7  pounds  of  seed  PER  ACRE 

[Note:  the  terms  "Cave-in-Rock,"  "Shelter,"  "Blackwell,"  "Rumsey" 
and  "Round  Tree"  listed  above  refer  to  particular  grass  vjuneties  you 
should  select.] 

Planting  and  Future 
Maintenance 

To  prepare  a  large  area  for  planting,  treat  the  site  in  the  fall  (Octo- 
ber) with  an  herbicide  that  wfll  kill  existing  vegetation;  a  second  ap- 
plication may  be  needed  the  foUowing  spring  for  maximum  ef- 
fect. A  conventional  till  method  without  chemicals  can  be 
used  instead  to  turn  under  the  existing  sod.  However,  there 
will  likely  be  future  headaches  with  persistent  plants 
unless  the  area  is  tifled  more  tlian  once  and  the  sec- 
ond tilling  is  done  at  the  right  time  after  the  first 
flush  of  new  weeds. 

The  seedbed  must  be  firm  when  you  plant, 

and  seeds  should  be  planted  at  a  depth  of  V2- 

inch.  Control  weeds  during  the  establishment  year  by  mowing  tliem 

when  they  first  reach  18  inches,  taking  care  that  the  mower  blade  is  set 

above  the  warm-season  grass  seedlings. 

In  subsequent  years  when  haying  or  grazing — or  at  anytime  dur- 
ing the  growing  season — do  not  cut  warm-season  grasses  below  10 
inches.  The  first  growth  node  of  these  grasses  occurs  at  10  inches 
above  the  ground,  and  cutting  below  this  point  during  the  growing 
season  will  force  the  plants  to  use  valuable  energy  stored  in  the  roots. 
Repeated  cuttings  below  10  inches  at  this  time  of  year  wiU  eventually 
kill  the  planLs.  Also,  do  not  mow  or  graze  after  September  I ,  as  tliis  is 
the  time  when  the  plants  are  moving  nutrients  from  the  leaves  to 
the  roots  in  preparation  for  winter  dormancy. 

If  you  do  not  plan  to  take  hay  or  graze  your  meadow  but 
instead  leave  it  for  wfldlife,  then  you  will  need  to 
manage  the  grass  stand  by  burning  or  mowing. 
Prescribed  burning  is  preferred  over  mowing  because  fire  re- 
moves the  build-up  of  thatch  and  pkint  litter  on  the  ground  that  will 
gradually  occur  Untended,  thatch  reduces  plant  vigor  and  eventually 
causes  the  stand  to  thin  out,  which  also  leaves  it  more  susceptible  to 
fresh  weed  invasion.  Tlierefore,  in  the  third  year  of  your  meadow, 
begin  a  prescribed  fire  rotation  by  burning  only  one-tliird  of  the  field 
in  late  March  or  early  April,  when  the  warm  season  grasses  have  only 
one  to  two  inches  of  new  regrowth  (at  this  early  stage  of  the  growing 
season,  the  "  1 0  inch  mle"  does  not  apply) . 

Burning  only  one-tliird  of  the  field  at  a  time  each  year  ensures 
maximum  habitiit  eff'ect.  The  most  recently  burned  area  wiU  be  open, 


which  is  better  habitat  for  reaiing  young  and  find- 
ing seeds.  There  is  also  a  much  higher  availabihty 
of  insects  in  the  first  year  after  a  bum.  In  the  un- 
bumed  parts  of  tlie  field  that  have  older  plant  ma- 
terial, songbirds,  rabbits,  quail,  and  other  wildlife 
use  the  dead  litter  for  nest  construcfion  and  cover 

Need  Equipment? 

It's  always  best  to  use  the  right  equipment  for 
the  riglit  job.  If  you  are  planting  a  snrall  area  by 
hand,  you  might  use  a  Brillion  seeder,  a  macliine 
driller  that  is  typically  used  to  plant  lawns.  Howev- 
er, if  tlie  species  you've  selected  have  very  "flufiy" 
seeds,  they  might  clog  tliis  type  of  seeder.  In  tliis 
case  you  might  simply  broadcast  with  a  chest  bag, 
starting  witli  the  big  seeds  first  and  then  going  back 
over  witli  other,  smaller  seeds.  Check  your  local 
lawn  and  garden  suppfier  for  these  types  of  equip- 
ment. 

For  large  scale  planting  projects  on  several 
acres  or  a  farm,  the  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  offers  two  invaluable  pieces 
of  large  equipment,  both  available  at  no  charge. 
The  first  is  a  grass  drill  to  do  the  planting.  This  is 
specially  outfitted  to  plant  native  warni  season 
grass  seed,  which  does  not  ordinarily  flow  through 
conventional  no-till  drills.  Tlie  second  is  a  "bum 
trafler,"  if  you  are  prepared  to  conduct  a  pre- 
scribed bum  on  your  own.  The  trailer — which 
can  be  pulled  behind  a  pickup  truck — is 
equipped  with  drip  torches,  hand  tools,  a  fire 
weather  kit,  and  a  150  gaUon  spray  rig  tank.  Call 
the  Powhatan  field  office  of  VDGIF  at  (8O4)  598- 
3706  to  reserve  or  ask  questions  about  the  equip- 
ment. 

Taking  Initiative 

In  an  effort  to  address  the  continuing  decline 
of  early  successional  bird  species,  a  management 
phin  called  the  Northem  Bobwltite  Conservation 
hiitiative  (NBCI)  was  written  in  March  2002  by  bi- 
ologists, land  managers,  and  other  researchers. 
The  word  "bobwhite"  in  the  name  is  somewhat 
misleading,  because  quail  are  not  the  only  birds 
that  benefit  from  these  efforts.  Rather,  all  early  suc- 
cessional species  reap  the  rewards  of  huidscape- 
scale  habitat  restoration  that  the  plan  outhnes. 
Also,  the  initiative  is  integrated  with  other  species 
management  plans  that  have  parallel  objectives, 
such  as  Partners  in  Ffight  and  the  North  American 
Waterfowl  Management  Plan.  More  information 
about  the  NBCI  is  available  at  www.qu.org/ 
seqs^nbci/nbci.cfm . 
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Learning  More,,. 

Native  Wami  Season  Grasses  for  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  is  a  booklet  that  lists  the  detailed 
specifications  for  preparing  and  planting  a  mead- 
ow. Contact  the  Virginia  Depailment  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  at  ( 804 )  367-0904  for  a  free  copy 

Virginia  Native  Plant 
Society,  www.vnps.org. 

Landscaping  u  ith  Natii  'e 
Plants,  an  EPA  page  written  for 
the  Great  Lakes  region  but  with 
good  links  and  infomiation  usefiil 
to  Virginiiuis,  at  www.epa. 
gov/greenacres/. 

Wild  Ones  Natiiral  Landscap- 
ers  Ltd.,  a  nonprofit  that  pro- 
motes environmentally  sound 
landscaping  practices,  at 
www.for-wild.org/.  See  their 
online  Handbook  for  kuidscap- 
ing  with  grasses  and  other  natives. 

Prairies  Forever 
www.prairies.org,  a  nonprofit 
dedicated  to  promoting  the  eco- 
logical and  cultiu'iil  significance 
of  the  AiTierican  prairie 

Seed  Suppliers — several  seed 
companies  offer  fact  sheets  or 
lielpfiil  tips  ;md  techniques  for 
phmting  a  grass  ;md  wildflower 
meadow.  Here  is  a  s;unpUng  (not 
an  endorsement): 
www.prairienursery.coin 
www.sharpseed.com 
www.stockseed.com 
www.emstseed.com 
www.prairiesource.com 


A  dickcissel  loudly  chirps 
his  presence  from  atop  the 
flower  of  a  common 
mullein  plant. 


Virginia 
^i  \  .Naturally 


by  Colonel  Jeff  Uerz 


arch  20th  marks  the  start 
of  springtime,  and  to 
most  folks  this  time  of 
year  conjures  up  images  of  garden- 
ing, housework,  and  getting  back 
into  the  great  outdoors.  The  short, 
cold  days  of  winter  and  spending 
time  indoors  are  giving  way  to  the 
longer  and  warmers  days  of  spring. 
For  an  increasing  number  of  people 
spring  means  it  is  time  to  "Go  Fish- 
ing!" 

Each  year  more  and  more  families 
realize  the  rewards  that  fishing  has 
to  offer.  These  include  spending 
more  time  together  as  a  family,  more 
time  in  the  outdoors  away  from  tele- 
phones, loud  radios,  traffic,  and  the 
daily  grind  of  the  work  place.  Fish- 
ing, like  many  other  outdoor  recre- 
ational activities,  can  be  very  simple 
or  complex.  In  its  simplest,  all  it 
takes  to  go  fisliing  is  a  license,  some 
kind  of  pole,  a  line  hold  device,  a 
hook,  a  bobber,  and  a  worm  or  an- 
other form  of  bait.  There  is  a  lot  of 
fishing  tackle  to  choose  from,  and 
most  of  it  is  inexpensive  and  readily 
available.  Other  useful  items  to 
make  you  more  comfortable  in  the 
outdoors  are  sunscreen,  insect  repel- 
lent, snacks,  and  some  water  to 
drink. 

Before  you  decide  to  head  out  on 
your  next  angling  adventure  let  me 
offer  one  last  reminder.  Don't  forget 
to  purchase  a  fishing  license  before 
you  go.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
everyone  over  16  years  of  age  needs 
a  fishing  license  to  fish  in  public  wa- 
ters. Exceptions  to  the  licensing  re- 
quirements may  be  found  in  the 
2003  Virginia  Freshwater  Fishing 
Regulation  booklet  that  is  available 
free  of  charge  and  can  be  picked  up 


Fishing  is  the  perfect  way  to  enjoy 
time  in  the  outdoors,  and  instill  ever- 
lasting memories  in  a  youngster. 

at  most  stores  that  carry  fishing 
equipment.  The  nominal  fee  paid  by 
fishermen  for  these  licenses  allows 
them  to  enjoy  the  simple  pleasures 
that  fishing  brings  throughout  the 
whole  year,  and  also  helps  support 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries'  efforts  to  man- 
age wildlife  and  fisheries  resources 
thoughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Fishing  is  a  great  outdoor  family 
activity.  You  will  never  forget  the 
look  of  excitement  on  the  face  of  a 
child  who  caught  their  first  fish. 
Now  that  spring  is  just  around  the 
corner,  it's  time  to  return  to  your 


youth  and  spend  some  quality  time 
in  the  great  outdoors  doing  a  little 
fishing.  D 

Colonel  Jeff  Uerz  is  the  Adminstration 
Chief  of  Law  Enforcement  ivith  the  Vir- 
ginia JDepartment  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries. 

The  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  en- 
courages you  go  fishing,  be  safe, 
and  to  have  a  fun-filled  time  in 
the  outdoors.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  where  to  go  fishing  near 
you  check  out  our  Web  site  at 
www.dgif.state.va.us  or  call 
(804)367-1000. 
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CA  Century  of 
onservation 


Excellence 


Back  Bay  National 
Wildlife  Refuge 

Located  15  miles  south  of  Virginia 
Beach  and  just  north  of  the  False 
Cape  State  Park,  Back  Bay  has  8,000 
acres  of  coastline  typical  of  Atlantic 
barrier  islands,  and  marshlands  con- 
tained primarily  in  ponds  and  on  is- 
lands in  Back  Bay.  The  refuge  has 
beaches,  dunes,  woodlands,  farm 
fields,  and  marshes — all  habitat  for  a 
variety  of  wildlife  including  endan- 
gered shore  birds,  peregrine  falcons, 
American  bald  eagles,  and  logger- 
head turtles. 


raccoons,  opossums,  red  foxes,  nu- 
tria, feral  hogs,  and  white-tailed 
deer.  The  latter  two  are  managed  by 
periodic  hunting.  A  charming  herd 
of  feral  horses  also  browses  up  and 
down  the  barrier  island.  They  do 
damage  some  habitat  but  they,  like 
the  ponies  of  Chincoteague,  have  be- 
come part  of  the  ecosystem — and 
people  love  them. 

Many  reptiles  and  amphibians 
visit  or  live  at  Back  Bay  including 
snakes,  several  species  of  freshwater 
and  land  turtles,  and  the  endan- 
gered marine  loggerhead  turtles  that 
frequent  the  beaches  on  the  Atlantic 


by  King  Montgomery 

The  first  National  Wildlife 
Refiige  (NWR)  urns  estab- 
lished in  1903  by  President 
Teddy  Roosevelt  on  Florida's  Pelican 
Island.  The  3-acre  reservation  offered 
some  protection  to  egrets,  herons,  ibis, 
and  other  birds  that  were  being 
slaughtered  for  feathers  used  in  fashion 
apparel  of  the  time.  A  centurx/  later  the 
NWR  System,  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(USFWS),  boasts  almost  550  units 
comprising  more  than  94  million  acres 
of  precious  land  and  water  And  there 
arc  at  least  six  major  refuges  and  sever- 
al smaller  ones  in  the  Old  Dominion. 


Back  Bay  NWR  is  only  I  5  miles  from  Vir- 
ginia Beach.  Like  many  refuges  it  relies 
heavily  on  sporting  groups,  conserva- 
tion organizations,  and  local/state  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  help  with  refuge 
activities  and  programs.  The  beachfront 
along  the  refuge  is  a  prime  nesting  lo- 
cation for  sea  turtles.  The  interior  con- 
tains a  vast  array  of  wildlife  that  in- 
cludes feral  horses. 

Nearly  300  species  of  birds  visit 
Back  Bay  at  one  time  or  another. 
Huge  flocks  of  waterfowl,  including 
snow  and  Canada  geese,  tundra 
swans,  and  many  duck  species,  use 
the  bay  and  freshwater  ponds. 
Shorebirds  and  songbirds  visit  the 
refuge  in  the  spring  and  many  re- 
main long  into  fall.  The  rich  and  var- 
ied habitats  at  Back  Bay  support 
populations  of  river  otters,  mink. 
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side  of  the  refuge.  Refuge  personnel 
routinely  check  the  beaches  in  vehic- 
ular "turtle  patrols"  to  look  for  log- 
gerhead turtle  signs. 

Back  Bay  is  a  wonderful  place 
and,  like  all  the  other  refuges  I  visit- 
ed in  Virginia,  it  has  a  personality  all 
its  own.  Words  and  photos  can't  de- 
scribe these  special  places — you 
must  go  there  to  see  for  yourself. 

Chincoteague 
National  Wildlife  Refuge 

Situated  on  Virginia's  Eastern 
Shore,  Chincoteague  is  one  of  the 


coteague's  famous  ponies  all  graz- 
ing together  on  field  and  marsh 
grasses.  Shore  birds  scurry  along  the 
beaches  while  waterfowl  swim  and 
feed  in  the  fresh  and  brackish  water 
ponds. 

A  new  visitor  center  is  under  con- 
struction and  will  provide  more  in- 
formation and  education  opportuni- 
ties to  visitors  than  currently  exists. 
The  design  is  compatible  with  the 
special  landscape  of  Chincoteague 
NWR;  humans  are,  after-all,  part  of 
the  ecosystem,  too. 

I  asked  Refuge  Manager  John 
Schroer  why  the  refuge  is  called 


Saltwater  angling  opportunities  are 
available  at  Chincoteague  NWR. 

Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
National  Wildlife  Refuge 

Tliis  650-acre  refuge  is  located  on 
the  southern  tip  of  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula.  It  has  salt  marsh,  beach, 
dune,  maritime  forest,  grassland, 
freshwater  pond,  and  myrtle /bay- 
berry  thicket  habitats.  That's  a  lot  of 
variety  in  a  relatively  small  place,  re- 
flected also  in  the  diversity  of  its 
wildlife.  There  are  shorebirds,  rap- 
tors, waterfowl,  and  songbirds,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  mammals,  reptiles, 
and  amphibians.  Wildlife  is  viewed 
and  photographed  from  an  elevated 
platform  or  from  the  walking  trail 
that  courses  the  terrain. 


Nation's  most  visited  wildlife 
refuges,  with  well  over  a  million  vis- 
itors annually.  The  main  part  of  the 
refuge  is  on  the  Virginia  end  of  As- 
sateague  Island,  co-located  with  the 
National  Park  Service's  Assateague 
Island  National  Seashore.  Addition- 
al parts  of  the  11,000-acre  refuge  are 
in  Maryland,  on  Chincoteague  Is- 
land, and  on  other  barrier  islands  in- 
cluding all  or  parts  of  Assawoman, 
Metompkin,  and  Cedar  Islands. 

Chincoteague  has  walking  and 
driving  trails  that  provide  access  to 
the  varied  habitat,  and  allow  won- 
derful opportunities  to  view  the 
abundant  wildlife.  Here  you  can  see 
white-tailed  deer,  exotic  Asian  sika 
deer  (really  an  elk),  and  Chin- 


The  Eastern  Stiore  of  Virginia  NWR  is 
an  excellent  location  for  watcfiing 
shorebirds,  waterfowl,  and  songbirds. 
Lower  right:  The  refuge  has  a  statenDf- 
the-art  visitor's  center  (right)  that  in- 
cludes historical  information,  a  video 
theatre,  and  an  indoor  viewing  area 
for  birds  and  wildlife. 


"Chincoteague"  when  it's  located  on 
Assateague  Island.  He  explained 
that  National  Wildlife  Refuges  often 
are  named  after  the  nearest  U.S.  Post 
Office!  The  village  of  Chincoteague, 
where  the  Post  Office  is  located,  pro- 
vides food,  lodging,  and  other  sup- 
port services  for  the  visitors  who 
flock  to  this  unique  and  wondrous 
place. 
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Fishermans  Island  NWR,  part  of 
the  Eastern  Shore  NWR,  is  a  1,000 
acre  parcel  of  barrier  island  wildlife 
habitat  not  far  from  the  northern  end 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  Tun- 
nel. It  is  accessible  only  through 
sponsored  guided  tours;  reserva- 
tions can  be  made  with  the  refuge  of- 
fice. 

Eastern  Virginia  Rivers 
National  Wildlife 
Refuge  Complex 

Headquartered  near  Warsaw,  this 
refuge  complex  is  comprised  of  the 
James  River,  Presquile,  and  Rappa- 
hannock River  Valley  NWRs,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  parcels  in  various 
coimties  along  the  James  and  Rappa- 
hannock Rivers. 

Habitats  vary  at  the  refuges.  The 
James  River  NWR,  southeast  of 
Richmond,  was  established  to  pro- 
vide long-term  habitat  for  the  en- 
dangered bald  eagle.  As  many  as 
1,000  eagles  visit  the  refuge  each 
summer.  Presquile  NWR,  also  down 
the  James  River  from  Richmond,  is  a 
resting  and  feeding  area  for  migrato- 
ry waterfowl.  It,  like  all  of  the  NWR 
located  in  Virginia,  is  a  vital  link  in 
the  chain  of  national  refuges  situated 
along  the  Atlantic  Flyway. 

The  Rappahannock  River  Valley 
NWR  protects  vital  habitat  for  mi- 
gratory birds  and  waterfowl,  and 
protects  rare  wetlands  and  associat- 
ed habitats  and  a  diverse  population 
of  wildlife  and  plants.  The  newest 
acquisition  to  the  Rappahannock 
River  Valley  NWR  is  the  former 
Hutchinson  Farm  just  north  of  Tap- 
pahannock. 

Great  Dismal  Swamp 
National  Wildlife  Refuge 

This  fascinating  NWR  is  located 
south  and  east  of  Suffolk  and  con- 
sists of  over  109,000  acres  of  thick 
forested  wetlands  with  the  3,100- 


Bald  eagles,  once  a  rare  sight,  are 
now  regularly  seen  at  many  of  the 
national  wildlife  refuges  in  Virginia. 


Most  national  wildlife  refuges  have  vol- 
unteer groups  that  help  support  the 
sites.  Each  year  thousands  of  people 
hike,  fish,  hunt,  watch  wildlife,  and 
photograph  the  diverse  wildlife  and 
habitat. 


acre  Lake  Drummond  in  the  middle 
of  all  that  wilderness.  Lake  Drum- 
mond is  one  of  only  two  natural 
lakes  in  the  Old  Dominion;  the  other 
is  Mountain  Lake  outside  of  Blacks- 
burg.  Over  the  centuries,  the  Swamp 
has  been  altered  drastically  by  agri- 
culture, commercial,  and  residential 
development  that  consumed  over 
half  of  the  original  swamp,  and  poor 
logging  practices.  Some  logging 
took  place  until  the  mid-1970s  and 
the  combined  abuse  over  the  years 
severely  disrupted  the  swamp's  nat- 
ural hydrology. 


A  really  wild  place,  the  Great  Dis- 
mal Swamp  is  home  to  a  myriad  of 
plants,  animals,  and  insects,  includ- 
ing a  healthy  population  of  black 
bears,  over  200  bird  species,  the 
ubiquitous  white-tailed  deer,  and 
numerous  reptiles  and  amphibians. 
The  refuge's  resource  management 
program  targets  restoring  and  main- 
taining the  natural  biological  diver- 
sity that  existed  before  the  alter- 
ations from  human  misuse  for  the 
past  200  years.  A  visitor  center  is 
planned  for  the  eastern  side  of  the 
refuge  on  U.S.  Route  17  allowing 
greater  access  to  the  Swamp. 

Potomac  River  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  Complex 

Mason  Neck  NWR,  the  first  na- 
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tional  wildlife  refuge  established  to 
protect  the  American  bald  eagle,  is 
the  main  part  of  this  refuge  complex 
that  straddles  the  tidal  Potomac 
River  in  bustling  Northern  Virginia, 
about  18  miles  south  of  Washington, 
DC.  The  Occoquan  Bay  NWR  and 
Featherstone  NWR,  sittiated  across 
the  Occoquan  Bay  from  the  Mason 
Neck  peninsula,  are  relatively  recent 
acquisitions  to  the  NWR  System, 
rounding  out  the  Potomac  River 
complex. 

Angling  is  allowed  on  the  tidal  Po- 
tomac River,  which  is  part  of  the 
Mason  Neck  NWR  and  adjacent  to 
Mason  Neck  State  Park. 


Hunting  and  Fishing 

on  the  National  Wildlife 

Refuges 

The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem has  six  wildlife-dependent  pub- 
lic priority  uses:  environmental  edu- 
cation, interpretation,  wildlife  obser- 
vation, wildlife  photography,  hunt- 
ing, and  fishing.  Fishing  is  a  whole- 
some family  sport  or  one  where  soli- 
tude might  be  found,  and  most  of  the 
refuges  in  Virginia  allow  angling. 
Hunting  is  used  by  the  USFWS  and 
VDGIF  to  manage  game  on  the 
refuges,  particularly  deer  and  feral 
hog  populations  that  tend  to  over- 


Black  bears  often  take  exception  to 
man-made  structures  at  the  Great  Dis- 
mal Swamp  NWR.  Here,  refuge  man- 
ager Lloyd  Gulp  points  to  where  a 
bear  gnawed  on  an  observation  pier 
at  Lake  Drummond. 

Mason  Neck  NWR,  along  with 
Mason  Neck  State  Park,  the  North- 
em  Virginia  Regional  Park  Authori- 
ty, the  Gunston  Hall  Plantation,  and 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  (VDGIF),  coop- 
erate in  the  management  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  on  their  respective 
lands  and  waters  on  the  peninsula. 
The  organizations  have  achieved 
that  delicate  balance  of  optimizing 


visitor  experience  while  also  protect- 
ing habitat  and  wildlife. 

The  Mason  Neck  and  Occoquan 
Bay  refuges  have  vehicle  and  foot 
trails  from  which  to  encounter  and 
view  wildlife,  while  Featherstone  is 
accessible  for  the  present  at  least, 
only  from  the  water.  Most  of  the  Oc- 
coquan Bay  refuge  was  a  gift  from 
the  U.S.  Army  to  the  USFWS  in  1998. 
Containing  one  of  the  largest  unde- 
veloped grasslands  in  heavily-de- 
veloped Northern  Virginia,  it  is 
home  to  migratory  birds  and  water- 
fowl, and  a  number  of  species  of 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  animals. 


graze  and  damage  precious  habitat. 
Each  refuge  in  the  Commonwealth 
has  rules  and  regulations  on  hunting 
and  fishing,  so  always  check  with 
refuge  personnel.  Hunting  is  closely 
supervised  and  through  lottery  per- 
mits only. 

The  Next  100  Years 

The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem has  come  a  long  way  since  the 
early  1900s,  and  that  is  due  in  large 
part  to  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  comprise  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  The  people  I 
met  and  spoke  with  in  the  wildlife 
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refuge  system  were  all  genuinely 
committed  to  the  important  mission 
of  preserving  America's  wild  places 
while  allowing  visitors  to  enjoy  the 
experience  without  damaging  the 
delicate  balance.  1  am  confident  the 
refuge  system  can  grow  in  the  new 
millennium  as  we  continue  to  de- 
stroy our  natural  resources  else- 
where. It  will  grow  because  the  peo- 
ple who  love  "the  tonic  of  the  wild" 
as  Thoreau  so  aptly  put  it,  will  put  on 
the  proud  uniform  of  the  USFWS 
and  be  enthusiastic,  responsible 
stewards  of  our  land .      D 

King  Montgomery  is  a  freelance 
writer/photographer  from  Burke.  He  is  a 
frequent  co)itribiitor  to  Virginia  Wildlife. 

For  More  Information  on 

the  National  Wildlife 

Refuges  in  Virginia 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
information  and  publications, 
1-800-344- WILD 
www.fws.gov 

Back  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

(757)721-2412. 

Chincoteague  National  Wildlife 

Refuge 

(757)336-6122. 

Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  National 

Wildlife  Refuge 

(757)331-2760. 

Eastern  Virginia  Rivers  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  Complex 
(804)333-1470. 

Great  Dismal  Swamp  National 

Wildlife  Refuge 

(757)986-3705. 

Potomac  River  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  Complex  (includes  Mason 
NeckNWR) 
(703)490-4979. 

Virginia  Wildlife  Vieiving  Guide  by 
Mark  Damian  Duda,  Falcon  Press, 
1-800-582-2665. 

Smithsonian  Book  of  National  Wildlife 
Refuges  by  Eric  Jay  Dolin,  pho- 
tographed by  John  and  Karen 
Hollingsworth,  Smithsonian  Books 
(to  be  published  in  March  2003). 
https://www.sipress.si.edu  for  more 
information.      CH 
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Looking  for  something  wild  to  do  this  summer?  Make  plans  to  visit  a 
wildlife  refuge.  In  most  cases  you  will  find  one  within  a  couple  hours 
your  home.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 


national 
drive  from 
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Youth  Writing  Contest 

The  Virginia  State  Chapter  of  the 
National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  is 
announcing  their  youth  hunting 
contest  titled  The  Hunt.  All  Virginia 
youths  17  years  of  age  and  younger 
are  eligible  to  enter.  To  enter,  individ- 
uals must  submit  a  story  of  the  hunt 
to  the  NWTF  State  Chapter.  Include 
in  the  story  of  Tlte  Hunt  what  or  who 
inspired  their  interest  in  the  out- 
doors, JAKES  Event,  4-H  shooting 
sports  or  any  other  type  of  hunting 
and  shooting  events  or  shows.  The 
essay  can  include  more  than  one 
hunt.  Also,  include  a  picture  of  the 
youth  and  their  adult  hunting  part- 
ner. Contest  deadline  is  March  31, 
2003.  For  more  information  contact 
William  Hall  at  540-463-5410  or 
E-mail  william@cfw.com.     D 

Eastern  Hemlock 
Under  Attack 

by  Jim  Crosby 

Virginia's  old-growth  eastern 
hemlock  is  under  attack.  Their  long, 
spiny  thin  needles  are  being 
trimmed  in  a  white  outline  of  cot- 
tony, snowflake-like  edging  that  is 
visually  attractive  but  biologically 
deadly.  The  snowflakes  are  really  an 
aphid-like  insect  native  to  Asia.  The 
hemlock  woolly  adelgid  was  first  re- 
ported in  Virginia  in  the  1950s.  Since 
then  they  have  spread  rapidly 
throughout  the  eastern  United 
States,  according  to  Tom  McAvoy,  a 
research  entomologist  at  Virginia 
Tech  in  Blacksburg.  McAvoy  says 
they  pose  a  threat  of  epidemic  pro- 
portions. For  the  eastern  and  Caroli- 
na hemlocks,  the  pest  is  deadly. 

That  white  snowflake-like  trim  is 
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really  cottony  egg  masses  of  the  in- 
sect clinging  to  the  needles.  When 
they  become  active,  the  adelgids  in- 
jure the  trees  by  feeding  on  their 
food  storage  cells  and  breaking 
down  their  vascular  stn.icture.  The 
needles  on  infested  branches  dry 
out,  turn  brownish,  and  drop  from 
the  frees.  The  hemlock's  lush  canopy 
thins  out  and  takes  on  a  ghostly  ap- 
pearance of  bare  branches.  The  in- 
fected trees  often  die  within  four 
years. 
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A  close-up  shows  the  woolly  adelgid 
clinging  to  the  thin  needles  of  an  east- 
ern hemlock.  Once  infected,  the  tree 
will  soon  become  bare  of  its  foliage. 

The  Wildness  Conservancy  at 
Mountain  Lake  began  an  effort  to 
save  the  old-stand  of  hemlocks, 
which  surround  the  natural  moun- 
tain lake.  They  recruited  volunteers 
to  inject  the  soil  around  the  individ- 
ual trees  with  Merit  insecticide. 
Merit  is  injected  near  the  root  system 


which  takes  up  the  insecticide  and 
distributes  it  to  the  branches  and 
leaves.  This  provides  protection 
from  the  adelgid  for  up  to  18 
months. 

During  the  research  trial,  results 
from  a  year  later,  showed  that  the  in- 
secticide provided  greater  than  98 
percent  confrol  of  the  hemlock  wool- 
ly adelgid,  however  the  application 
process  is  very  time  consuming  and 
expensive  in  terms  of  treating  a 
whole  forest  of  hemlock.  The  next 
phase  includes  identifying  a  natural 
predator  and  introducing  it  to  the 
area  to  contiol  the  adelgid.    D 
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Swan  Lake — 
TheVDGIFWay 

by  Jennifer  Worrell 

One  freezing,  early  March  day, 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  biologists  Todd  En- 
gelmeyer,  Phil  West,  and  Jolin  Ran- 
dolph were  netting  swans  in  the 
lakes  near  Hog  Island  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area.  They  had  been  track- 
ing the  birds  to  better  understand 
their  migration  patterns  and  were 
trying  to  retrieve  the  $4,000  trans- 
mitters, which  had  been  fitted  on  the 
birds  to  frack  them. 

The  three  men  were  able  to  catch 
two  swans  and  remove  their  elec- 
tiomc  devices.  There  were  two  more 
swans  with  similar  tiansmitters  who 
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eluded  the  nets.  The  men  pursued 
the  swans  in  a  canoe,  but  the  birds 
were  too  quick.  The  biologists  finally 
paddled  their  boat  into  a  better  posi- 
tion, and  John  could  almost  reach 
them.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  net 
them,  the  swans  skittered  away. 
Tired  of  the  game  and  concerned 
about  the  transmitters,  John  slipped 
into  the  water.  He  took  three  quick 
steps,  but  tripped  on  some  reeds  and 
splashed  all  the  way  into  the  freez- 
ing water.  As  he  fell,  he  was  able  to 
grasp  one  of  the  swans. 

While  John  removed  the  trans- 
mitter from  the  captured  animal,  the 
other  swan  saw  his  way  clear  to 
leave  Hog  Island  with  his  expensive 
device  forever.  Phil  West  sailed  into 
the  water  after  this  bird  and  barely 
caught  him.  The  final  transmitter 
was  saved,  with  only  one  dry  biolo- 
gist left! 

With  Todd  warm  and  cozy  in  the 
canoe,  the  other  two  scientists  decid- 
ed to  even  the  odds.  After  packing 
up  the  precious  transmitters,  both 
dripping,  muddy  biologists  climbed 
into  Todd's  clean  truck  so  he  could 
ride  home  immersed  iii  the  scent  of 
the  Hog  Island  marshes  as  well.  A 
March  "swan  dive"  in  the  lake  is  all 
in  a  day's  work  for  VDGIF  biolo- 
gists!    D 

A  Duck  Stamp  50  Years 
in  the  Making 

by  Ralph  McDowell 

The  new  Federal  Duck  Stamp  that 
goes  on  sale  July  1  represents  the 
work  of  Virginian  Ron  Louque  (pro- 
nounced "Luke")  of  Charlottesville. 
Last  fall,  his  painting  of  two  snow 
geese  with  the  Assateague  Light- 
house and  the  Chincoteague  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  background 
beat  249  other  entries  to  win  the 
world's  most  prestigious  wildlife  art 
competition,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's annual  Federal  Duck  Stamp 
Contest.  If  Ron's  name  sounds  famil- 
iar, it  may  be  because  he  also  painted 
Virginia's  first  duck  stamp  back  in 
1988. 

Ron  was  a  naturalist  before  pick- 
ing up  the  paintbrush.  "I'd  been 
mounting  birds  since  I  was  eight  or 


Ron  Louques  painting  of  two  snow  geese  with  tine  Assateague  Lighthouse  and  the 
Chincoteague  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  background  has  been  chosen  the  win- 
ner of  the  2003-2004  Federal  Duck  Stamp  Contest,  by  the  United  States  Interior  De- 
partment. Stamps  will  go  on  sale  in  July. 


nine,  but  had  never  seen  a  painting 
or  a  professionally-mounted  bird 
until  I  was  in  college.  I  walked  into 
this  museum  and  suddenly  I  see  this 
diorama  and  say,  'I've  been  doing 
this  all  along.  What  is  this?'  Chasing 
the  ducks  and  the  birds  through  the 
wilds  as  a  child,  the  knowledge  of 
waterfowl  habitat,  the  study  of 
anatomy  in  college — I  didn't  know  it 
but  1  was  preparing  myself  to  be  an 
artist.  I  never  once  thought  of  being 


an  artist  until  one  day  when  I  was  20 
years  old  and  it  hit  me  like  a  bolt  of 
lightening.  That's  how  sudden  it 
was,  but  it  was  as  if  it  was  part  of  a 
master  plan." 

Thanks  to  the  master  plan  and  50 
years  of  dedication,  this  Virginian's 
27  state  waterfowl  conservation 
stamps  have  raised  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  wildlife  habitat  across  the  na- 
tion. Now  his  "Federal"  promises 
even  more.    D 


To  help  generate  additional  funds  for  the  Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  Ron  Louque  has  offered  to  donate  a  third  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  his 
2003-2004  Federal  Duck  Stamp  prints.  To  take  advantage  of  this  generous  offer,  when 
ordering  your  print,  you  must  let  Ron  know  you  read  this  information  in  Virginia 
Wildlife  magazine.  You  can  contact  Ron  by  calling  (434)  975- 1 864  or  online  at 
www.duckstamp03.com. 
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Fort  A.P.  Hill  stocking 
Hefty  Rainbow  Trout 

by  Ken  Perrotte 

There  aren't  too  many  places  away 
from  Virginia's  mountains  where  an- 
glers can  catch  hard-fighting  rainbow 
trout.  Fort  A. P.  Hill,  in  Caroline  Coun- 
ty is  changing  that  with  the  exciting 
addition  of  a  trout  stocking  program 
for  2003. 

Rainbow  trout,  most  in  the  12-  to 
14-inch  range,  with  many  much  big- 
ger, are  being  stocked  in  three  loca- 
tions: Beaver  Dam,  Hems  Ponds,  and 
Mill  Creek,  on  the  military  post. 

Trout  fishing  season  began  on  Jan- 
uary 4  and  goes  to  April  6.  Daily  or 
seasonal  trout  fishing  permits  can  be 
purchased  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill.  Daily  per- 
mits will  cost  $5  with  annual  permits 
costing  $55.  Seniors,  age  65  and  older, 
or  children  15  and  younger  can  buy  a 
$4  daily  permit  or  $50  season  permit. 

A  Virginia  state  fishing  license  and 
a  Fort  A.P.  Hill  fishing  permit  is  re- 
quired in  addition  to  the  special  trout 
permits.  A  Virginia  trout  stamp  is  not 
required. 

Anglers  will  be  allowed  to  catch 
and  keep  six  trout  daily.  Only  one 
fishing  rod  or  line  is  allowed  per  an- 
gler. 

For  more  information  about  the 
stocking  program  anci  how  to  obtain 
permits,  contact  fisheries  biologist 
Brian  Lee  at  804/633-8750  or  8417. 
Contact  Mr.  Lee  by  E-mail  at 
Brian_.Lee@belvoir.armymil.     D 

Whitetop  Mountain 
Maple  Festival 

Last  March  Virginia  Wildlife  pub- 
lished the  article  "Virginia's  Switzer- 
land," which  mentioned  the  popular 
Highland  County  Maple  Festival. 
The  event  is  held  the  second  and  third 
weekends  in  March,  and  draws  thou- 
sands of  visitors  from  across  the 
country  to  the  small  town  of  Mon- 
terey. 

In  response  to  the  article  H.  Emory 
Widener,  Jr.,  a  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  from 
Abingdon  and  longtime  subscriber  to 
Virginia  Wildlife,  wrote  to  remind 
readers  that  Highland  County  is  not 
the  only  place  in  Virginia  that  prides 


itself  in  the  making  of  maple  sugar. 
Just  down  the  road,  in  beautiful 
southwestern  Virginia,  residents  of 
Washington  and  Smyth  counties, 
hold  the  Whitetop  Mountain  Maple 
Festival.  Folks  from  the  local  com- 
munity gather  during  the  last  week- 
end of  March  to  celebrate  spririgs  ar- 
rival with  this  sweet  tasting  festival. 
It's  also  a  chance  for  people  to  listen 
to  some  good  old  mountain  tunes,  to 
share  stories  from  the  Appalachian 
culture,  to  see  wonderful  handmade 
crafts,  and  to  taste  some  delicious  re- 
gional foods.  The  Whitetop  Moun- 
tain Maple  Festival  is  held  at  the 
Mount  Rogers  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment and  Rescue  Squad  on  U.S. 
58  near  the  top  of  Whitetop  Moun- 
tain. For  more  information  call  (276) 
388-3422.      □ 


Musky  Mania 


Jamie  Davis,  a  boating  access  su- 
pervisor for  VDGIF,  sent  a  photo- 
graph in  response  the  February  2003 
issue  of  Virginia  WUdlife  magazine 
and  the  article  "Fishing  for  Virginia's 
Pike  Family."  While  doing  flood 
damage  repair  to  the  VDGIF  Snidow 
Park  Boat  Landing  on  the  New  River 
in  Giles  County,  Jamie  learned  first 
hand  how  good  the  musky  fishing  is 
along  that  stretch  of  the  river  can  be. 

While  Jamie  and  Scott  Riley,  who 


is  also  a  boating  access  supervisor 
with  VDGIF,  were  working  on  the 
boat  ramp  Sandy  Collins  and  his  son 
Chris  were  just  returning  from  a  fish- 
ing trip.  With  the  nose  of  their  boat 
resting  on  the  end  of  the  ramp,  and 
ready  for  unloading  Chris  decided 
to  make  one  more  cast.  As  luck 


would  have  it  he  hooked  a  prized 
musky.  In  the  excitement  Jamie 
quickly  ran  to  his  truck  and  grabbed 
his  camera.  For  five  minutes  the 
feisty  musky  gave  a  drag  pulling, 
rod-bending  battle  that  finally  gave 
way  as  the  father  and  son  team  man- 
aged to  land  the  fish.  Both  Sandy 
and  Chris  were  more  than  happy  to 
take  the  time  to  pose  for  a  couple 
qviick  photographs  before  releasing 
their  catch  of  a  lifetime.    D 

New  Video  Reveals 
Mountain  Trout  Secrets 

Start  the  2003  trout  fishing  season 
off  right  with  catching  a  copy  of  the 
new  video.  Mastering  the  Mountain 
Trout  Stream  by  Harry  Murray,  Vir- 
ginia's trout  fishing  authority.  The 
video  is  packed  with  helpful  infor- 
mation for  anglers  of  all  levels  of  skiU 
who  enjoy  fishing  mountain  streams 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  In  the 
video  Harry  takes  you  to  an  actual 
stream  £md  shows  you  how  to  read 
the  water  to  locate  feeding  stations, 
how  to  approach  the  pools,  and  the 
tactics  for  fishing  dry  flies,  nymphs, 
and  streamers.  He  also  covers  rods, 
reels,  lines,  leaders,  and  how  to  rig 
strike  indicators. 

In  a  special  section  on  "Barefoot 
Entomology"  Harry  collects  natural 
mayflies,  caddis  flies,  and  stone  flies 
to  show  you  which  artificial  flies 
match  them  and  how  and  when  to 
fish  them.  He  also  explains  how 
trout  are  spooked  and  how  to  slip  up 
on  them. 

If  you  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
enjoying  Harry's  other  video.  Fly- 
fishing for  Smallmouth,  then  you  will 
definitely  find  Mastering  the  Moun- 
tain Trout  Stream  a  valuable  addition 
to  your  angUng  library.  Harry  Mur- 
ray's excellent  teaching  abilities  wiU 
leave  you  with  valuable  fishing  in- 
formation that  will,  without  a  doubt, 
make  your  next  trout  fishing  adven- 
ture a  more  exciting  and  successful 
one. 

Mastering  the  Mountain  Trout 
Stream  is  48  minutes  long  and  is 
available  at  www.murraysflyshop- 
com  for  $19.95  plus  $4.00  shippiiig 
and  handling,  or  by  calling  (540)  984- 
4212.     D 
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by  Joan  Cone 


Eastern  Shore  Seafood 


During  this  peak  bird  migration 
month,  you  may  enjoy  visiting 
Virginia's  Eastern  Shore  and  two  of 
its  national  wildlife  refuges  or  new 
Birding  and  Wildlife  Watching  Trail 
with  binoculars,  notebook,  and  ap- 
petite. This  is  also  your  opportunity 
to  return  home  with  some  prime  Vir- 
ginia seafood  in  your  cooler. 

Here  are  few  recipes  for  easy,  de- 
lectable seafood  dishes. 

Crabmeat 

Fresh  crabmeat  should  be  stored 
on  ice  or  in  the  coldest  part  of  your 
refrigerator  and  used  within  a  few 
days.  Pasteurized  crabmeat  can  be 
stored  for  several  months  in  the 
coldest  part  of  your  refrigerator,  but 
do  not  freeze.  When  open,  use  as  you 
would  fresh  crabmeat. 

Joan's  Crab  Cakes 

1  pound  blue  crabmeat,  fresh  or 

pasteurized 
1  egg,  slightly  beaten 
Salt  to  taste 

1  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
1  teaspoon  chopped  parsley 

1  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 

2  tablespoons  mayonnaise 

1  egg  for  dipping 
Dry  bread  crumbs 

2  to  3  tablespoons  butter 

Remove  any  pieces  of  shell  or  car- 
tilage from  crabmeat.  Place  meat  in  a 
medium  bowl.  Add  egg,  seasonings, 
and  mayonnaise,  mixing  lightly 
with  a  fork.  If  mixture  does  not  hold 
together,  add  a  small  amount  of 
flour.  Form  into  cakes.  Dip  cakes  into 
beaten  egg  and  coat  with  bread 
crumbs.  Melt  butter  in  a  heavy  skil- 
let or  electric  trypan.  Place  cakes  in 
hot  butter  and  brown  about  5  min- 
utes on  each  side.  Makes  4  or  5  cakes. 

Oysters 

Oysters  are  available  live  in  the 


shell,  fresh  shucked,  or  canned.  For 
optimum  quality,  use  shucked  oys- 
ters and  oysters  in  the  shell  within 
two  or  three  days  of  purchase. 
Shucked  oysters  keep  better  if 
packed  in  "oyster  liquor"  and 
should  be  stored  in  the  coldest  part 
of  your  refrigerator. 

Scalloped  Oysters 
(For  microwave) 

1  pint  oysters,  fresh  or  frozen 

V4  cup  butter  or  margarine 

1  teaspoon  instant,  minced  onion 

Salt  to  taste 

1  teaspoon  lemon  juice 

1  tablespoon  parsley,  minced 
%  cup  milk 

2  cups  Ritz  cracker  crumbs 
V2  cup  grated  cheese 

If  oysters  are  frozen,  then  thaw 
and  drain.  Combine  butter,  minced 
onion,  salt,  lemon  juice,  and  parsley 
in  a  lV2-quart  casserole  dish.  Cover 
and  cook  on  HIGH  for  2  minutes. 
Place  oysters  in  small  bowl.  Cover 
and  cook  on  HIGH  for  2V2  minutes 
until  edges  begin  to  curl.  Drain.  Add 
oysters,  milk,  and  l'/2  cups  Ritz 
cracker  crumbs  to  butter  mixture. 
Mix  well.  Combine  V2  cup  cracker 
crumbs  with  cheese  and  sprinkle 
over  casserole.  Heat  4  minutes  un- 
covered on  HIGH  or  until  mixture  is 
hot.  Serves  4. 

Soft  Shell  Clams 

Soft  shell  clams  are  also  known  as 
steamers  or  Little  necks.  They  can  be 
purchased  live  in  the  shell,  fresh 
shucked,  or  canned.  When  purchas- 
ing soft  clams  in  the  shell,  make  sure 
they  are  alive.  The  siphon  should  re- 
tract when  touched. 

Fried  Soft  Shelled  Clams 

1  quart  fresh  shuckeci  little  neck  or 
soft  shell  clams,  drained 


About  4  cups  dry  pancake  mix 

(any  type) 
Oil  or  fat  for  frying 
Salt 

Lemons 
Cocktail  sauce  or  melted  butter 

Place  pancake  mix  into  large  shal- 
low bowl.  Add  clams,  a  few  at  a  time, 
tossing  lightly  until  well  coated. 
Shake  off  excess  breading  in  wire 
basket.  Fry  in  1  to  2-uiches  of  fat  or 
oil  for  IV2  to  2  minutes  at  375°  F.  or 
until  golden  brown.  Drain  excess  oil 
on  paper  towel.  Repeat  process  until 
all  clams  are  cooked.  Salt  lightly  and 
serve  with  lemons,  cocktail  sauce,  or 
by  dipping  in  melted  butter.  Makes  6 
servings  of  about  12  clams  each. 

Hard  Clams 

Hard  clams  such  as  "chowders" 
or  "cherrystones"  can  be  purchased 
freshly  shucked  in  "clam  liquor."  If 
buying  them  "live  in  the  shell"  they 
should  be  tightly  closed  with  no 
cracked  shells. 

New  England  Clam  Chowder 

1  pint  shucked  clams,  hard  or 

cherrystone 
V4  cup  chopped  bacon 
V-i  cup  chopped  onion 
1  cup  clam  liquor  or  water 

1  cup  diced  potatoes 
Salt  to  taste 

Dash  pepper 

2  cups  milk 

Drain  clams  and  save  liquor. 
Chop  clams.  Fry  bacon  until  lightiy 
browned.  Add  onion  and  cook  until 
tender.  Add  liquor,  potatoes,  season- 
ings, and  clams.  Cook  for  15  minutes 
or  until  potatoes  are  tender.  Add 
milk  and  heat.  Garnish  with 
chopped  parsley  sprinkled  over  the 
top.  Serves  4.    D 
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We  were  motoring  up  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  I  had  the 
helm  of  the  42-foot  sport  fisherman. 
The  water  was  lumpy  and  required 
great  effort  at  the  wheel. 

We  were  tired  and  anxious  to 
make  dock.  The  skipper,  from  the 
seat  behind  me,  broke  the  silence 
and  bellowed,  "Good  heavens,  look 
at  your  wake.  It's  as  crooked  as  a 
snakes  back!"  It  frustrated  me  so 
much  that  I  jumped  up  and  the  helm 
popped  right  off  into  my  hand.  I 
turned,  handed  it  to  him  and  said, 
"Here,  you  take  it  for  a  while.  I'm 
going  below." 

The  excitement  that  followed  in- 
cluded throttling  down  the  engines 
and  breaking  out  the  toolbox.  Once 
re-installed,  the  skipper  took  the 
helm  and  I  manned  a  bunk  down 
below,  well  out  of  shouting  range. 

Spending  time  together  on  a  boat 
requires  great  sensitivity  toward 
each  other  because  fear,  fatigue,  and 
emotional  stress  can  develop  quick- 
ly in  the  confined  spaces,  and  gener- 
ate friction  in  interpersonal  relation- 
ships. Severe  seasickness,  stress,  fa- 
tigue, and  many  other  ailments  can 
develop  before  you  know  it  to  be- 
come a  hazard  to  the  vessel  and  its 
passengers — not  to  mention  the  fun 
of  boating. 

A  smart  skipper  not  only  accepts 
responsibility  for  the  safety  of  his 
vessel  and  passengers,  but  also  mon- 
itors their  mental  and  physical 
health  as  well  because  all  the  factors 
combine  to  contribute  toward  a  re- 
warding cruise. 

A  thoughtless  skipper  can  turn  a 
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by  Jim  Crosby 


Possessing  the  Helm 


passenger  off  to  boating  for  life  bv 
scaring  them  with  too  much  speed, 
taking  too  many  sharp  tunis,  and  a 
lot  of  tail  walking  starts.  You  have  to 
take  into  account  the  past  experi- 
ences of  your  passengers  or  feelings 
of  those  who  are  new  to  boating. 
Start  off  slow  and  build  their  comfort 
and  confidence  in  the  boating  expe- 
rience. You  could  offer  them  such  a 
rewarding  experience  that  they  will 
want  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  of  us 
who  love  boating. 

Monitoring  your  passengers  can 
offer  clues  to  their  comfort  level.  If 
you  notice  them  turning  a  little 
green,  pale,  or  withdrawing  it's  time 
to  take  action.  They  could  be  suffer- 
ing from  fear,  anxiety,  seasickness, 
carbon  monoxide  poisoning,  or 
some  other  personal  malady  exacer- 
bated by  the  boating  experience. 
Showing  your  sensitivity  to  their 
discomfort  can,  and  in  itself,  offer 
some  comfort  and  reassurance. 
Querv  them  for  a  reason  for  their  dis- 


comfort. Try  to  get  them  involved 
with  some  activity  to  distract  them 
or  take  some  step  to  increase  their 
comfort  level.  It's  amazing  how  fast 
the  whole  picture  C£m  change  once  a 
passenger  becomes  involved  in  the 
operation  of  the  vessel.  Being  cold 
can  alter  ones  boating  experience 
and  it  could  only  take  the  offer  of  a 
coat  to  turn  them  into  an  enthusias- 
tic participant.  If  they  are  just  afraid 
of  the  water,  the  solution  could  be  as 
simple  as  slowing  down  the  boat.  If 
they  are  severely  hypothermic,  it 
could  be  as  involved  as  getting  them 
to  professional  medical  help. 

Failing  in  all  these  efforts  to  turn 
the  uncomfortable  passenger  into  an 
enthusiastic  participant,  the  paident 
skipper  will  head  for  the  dock.  One 
unhappy,  uncomfortable,  or  sick 
person  on  board  can  put  a  damper 
on  the  outing  for  everyone.  Work  to 
be  a  sensitive  skipper,  and  you  will 
never  want  for  company  on  your 
boat,     n 
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story  and  photos  by  Marlene  A.  Condon 


Concrete  For  Butterflies! 


Tffi? 


TJ  any  folks  are  familiar  with  but- 
KF  terflies  gathering  at  a  damp 
spot  or  puddle.  This  activity,  called 
"puddling,"  takes  place  along  dirt 
roads  or  on  bare  spots  in  fields 
where  rainwater  remains  for  a  while 
before  evaporating.  Minerals  con- 
centrated in  these  areas  make  it  easi- 
er for  butterflies  (and  moths)  to  ob- 
tain the  added  nutrients  they  need 
for  mating. 

Almost  all  of  the  butterflies  that 
puddle  are  males.  A  male  needs  salt 
and  amino  acids  and  other  nutrients 
to  pass  along  with  his  sperm  (in  a 


pillars  and  butterflies,  the  adult  in- 
sects need  to  supplement  their  diet 
by  obtaining  salt  from  other  sources. 
Besides  visiting  damp  soil,  these  in- 
sects will  visit  carrion  (dead  ani- 
mals) and  scat  (animal  fecal  drop- 
pings) that  contain  salt  and  other  nu- 
trients. Butterflies  are  also  attracted 
to  urination  sites  for  salt. 

But  if  you  have  a  concrete  carport 
or  sidewalk  or  decorative  concrete 
lawn  ornaments  in  your  yard,  you 
may  spot  these  insects  "puddling" 
there  as  well!  Apparently  they  are 
able  to  obtain  nutrients  from  con- 


cement  is  probably  the  chief  supply 
of  nutrients  for  a  butterfly  stroking  a 
concrete  surface  with  its  proboscis. 
By  exuding  saliva  through  its  pro- 
boscis down  to  the  concrete  and 
sucking  it  back  up  again,  the  butter- 
fly apparently  picks  up  minute  par- 
ticles of  sloughed-off  concrete. 

The  butterflies  that  visit  concrete 
look  very  fresh,  as  if  they  have  just 
emerged  from  their  chysalids.  They 
are  just  beautiful  to  see,  so  add  some 
concrete  to  your  wildlife  habitat — as 
strange  as  that  may  seem.    D 


package  called  a  spermatophore)  to 
a  female  when  they  mate.  The  addi- 
tional nutrients  probably  help  the  fe- 
male to  produce  eggs. 

Because  there  is  very  little  salt  in 
plants,  the  main  food  source  of  cater- 


crete,  a  hard  material  made  by  mix- 
ing cement,  sand,  and  gravel  togeth- 
er. Cement  is  composed  of  alumina, 
silica,  lime,  iron  oxide,  and  magne- 
sium oxide  that  are  burned  together 
in  a  kiln  and  finely  pulverized.  Thus 


the  eastern  comma  (left)  and  the  red 
admiral  (above)  are  two  butterflies 
that  visit  concrete  to  gather  minerals 
from  the  mortar 
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story  and  illustration 
by  Spike  Knuth 


While  it  is  called  the  gray  treefrog 
(Hyin  versicolor),  it  may  vary  in 
color  from  white  to  gray  or  brown,  as 
well  as  from  white  to  green.  The  best 
identifying  field  mark  for  this  little 
frog,  which  ranges  from  I'/i  to  2% 
inches  in  length,  is  a  whitish  mark 
just  under  its  eyes,  and  bright  orange 
or  yellow  inner  or  concealed  sur- 
faces on  its  thighs.  Other  identifying 
marks  include  the  two  dark  bands 
on  each  leg  and  arm,  and  the  irregu- 
lar star-like  mark  on  the  upper  back. 
It  also  has  warty  skin  on  its  back.  Be- 
cause of  this,  it  is  often  called  the 
"tree  toad,"  although  the  warts  are 
not  as  protuberant  as  on  a  tme  toad. 

Gray  treefrog  males  begin  calling 
in  March.  Being  so  small  and  camou- 
flaged, their  call  is  the  only  indica- 
tion that  they  are  in  the  area.  The  call 
is  a  fairly  loud,  resonant  trill,  and  has 
been  likened  to  the  call  of  the  red- 
bellied  woodpecker  and  described 
as  the  loud  purring  of  a  cat.  To  some, 
it  is  flute-like  in  sound.  A  similar 
species,  the  Cope's  gray  treefrog 
(Hyla  chrysoccUs)  has  a  faster  trill; 
otherwise  the  two  species  are  virtu- 
ally identical.  Both  occur  statewide, 
but  their  individual  ranges  have  not 
yet  been  identified.  Another  similar 
species,  the  bird-voiced  treefrog 
(Hyla  avivoca),  has  an  under  eye 
white  spot,  but  the  concealed  sur- 
faces of  its  hind  legs  are  greenish-  or 
yellowish-white. 

The  gray  treefrog  is  fairly  arbore- 
al, living  mainly  in  smaller  trees  and 
in  shrubs,  usually  standing  in  water. 
Actually,  it  may  reside  in  the  same 
locale  and  in  the  same  tree  or  shrub 
for  weeks  and  even  months.  Here  it 
moves  about  using  the  sticky  disks 
at  the  ends  of  its  fingers  and  toes  to 
grasp  branches,  twigs,  and  leaves  as 
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Gray  Treefrog 

Hyla  versicolor 


it  jumps  and  crawls  around  search- 
ing for  food.  Gray  treefrogs  feed  on  a 
variety  of  insects  and  insect  larvae 
such  as  spiders,  flies,  and  plant  lice. 

Seldom  do  they  come  down  to  the 
ground  except  during  the  breeding 
season,  which  runs  from  March 
through  August.  The  female  lays  10 
to  40  eggs  in  a  clump  on  the  surface 
of  small,  quiet,  shallow  ponds,  pud- 
dles, or  ditches.  In  about  four  or  five 
days  the  eggs  hatch  into  light  yellow 
tadpoles  about  Va  inch  in  length. 
Water  beetles  may  prey  upon  them 
at  this  time.  In  about  three  weeks 
they  are  fully  formed  and  buds  of 
their  hind  legs 
begin  to  appear. 
By  early  July, 
metamorphosis 
is  complete  and 
they  leave  the 
water.  At  this 
time  they  are 


about  Vi  inch  long  and  by  October 
they'll  reach  an  inch  iii  length.  They 
will  reach  full  size  and  sexual  matu- 
rity when  they  are  two  years  old. 

Look  or  listen  for  gray  treefrogs  in 
woocis  or  woodland  edges  that  have 
standing  water  where  black  willow, 
sweet  gum,  oaks,  and  pine  grow,  or 
in  old  clearcuts  grown  up  in  shrubs 
and  herbaceous  plants.  Come  winter 
they  seek  shelter  in  the  crevices  of 
trees,  logs,  stumps,  hollows  of  tree 
roots,  and  other  forest  debris. 

Gray  treefrogs  are  found  through- 
out the  central  portion  of  Virginia 
north  to  south  and  as  far  west  as 
Giles  down  to  Patrick  counties;  as  far 
north  as  Spotsylvania  to  Clark  coun- 
ties; and  as  far  east  as  Brunswick  to 
Hanover  counties.  They  are  found 
throughout  most  of  eastern  North 
America,  west  to  central  Texas, 
ji^><-      north  to  Manitoba.    D 


The  gray  treefrog 
lives  mainly  on 
smaller  trees.  Its  size 
and  coloration 
helps  to  camou- 
flage it  from  preda- 
tors. 
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Likes  Tax 
Tmel 


1  J /ell,  the  great  horned  owl  for 
WW  one.  For  Virginia's  native 
birds,  fish,  and  other  nongame  ani- 
mals tax  time  means  an  opportunity 
for  you  to  support  Virginia's  Nongame 
Wildlife  Program. 

If  you  are  due  a  tax  refund  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  you 
can  take  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  contribute  to  nongame 
wildlife  management  and  conser- 
vation by  simply  marking  your 
2002  state  tax  return  in  the  appro- 
priate place.  Most  of  the  funds  for 
Virginia's  Nongame  Wildlife  Pro- 
gram are  generated  by  donations 
and  the  tax  checkoff  on  the  Virginia 
State  income  Tax  Form. 

Please  remember  the  Virginia 
Nongame  Wildlife  Tax  Checkoff  this 
year  or  send  your  tax-deductible 
check,  (made  payable  to  the  Treasurer 
of  Virginia),  to:  Virginia  Nongame 
Wildlife  Fund,  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  P.  O.  Box 
1  n  04,  Richmond,  VA  23230-1 1 04. 
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